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THING EVER SEEN 
ON THE SCREENS 


@® There have been 
many pictures of the 
old west... but never 
anything like this! It 
combines all the action | 
and adventure of the 
frontier with a great 
and mighty story that 
you will never forget! 
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Ribbon Film for April! 
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(an We Hold the Line 
Against Inflation? 


President Roosevelt Has Put a “Stop’”’ Order on Wage 
and Price Risés to Build a Wall Against Inflation 


OVERNMENT officials are carrying 
6 out President Roosevelt’s order to 
“hold-the-line” against the forces of 
inflation. 

“To hold the line,” the President de- 
clared, “we cannot tolerate further in- 
creases in prices affecting the cost of 
living or further increases in general 
wage or salary rates ex where 
clearly necessary to correct su dard 
living conditions. The only way to 
hold the line is to me trying to find 
justification for not holding it here or 
not holding it there. . . .” 

The line” against inflation was first 
drawn up by the President in A ril, 
1942. At that time he announced a 
seven-point i pagen to control the cost 
of living and see that war sacrifices are 
shared equally by all of us. 


Seven-Point Program 


Taxes. “We must tax heavily, and in 
that process keep personal and cor- 
porate profits at a reasonable rate.” 
Taxes now are the highest in history. 
But the Treasury wants Congress to 
raise another $16,000,000,000 through 
taxes and forced savings. 

Credit. Until the day you have to pay 
it back, credit is just like extra money 
in your pocket. So the President ordered 
curbs on credit and installment buying 
to check the rush to buy scarce goods, 
and to increase purchases of War 
Bonds. 

War Bonds. “We must encourage all 
citizens,” the President said, “to con- 
tribute to the cost of winning this war 
by purchasing War Bonds with their 
earnings instead of using those earnings 
to buy scarce goods.” More than 25,- 
000,000 workers now are regularly buy- 
ing War Bonds. The First War Loan 
campaign of last December was sup- 
posed to raise only $9,000,000,000 but 
actually raised $13,000,000,000. The 
Second War Loan drive, which started 
may 12, has $18,000,000,000 as its 
goal. 

Rationing. “We must ration all essen- 
tial goods of which ‘there is a scarcity 
so that they may be distributed fairly 
to 2 on ae basis of need rather than 
on the of ability to i 
sen oa pa Ba 


canned, bottled, dried and 
frozen foods, and meat, fats, 
butter, and cheese have been 
added to the list. 

Farm Prices. The President 
asked Congress to put ceil- 
ings on farm prices at pari 
(the price which caeit os 
farmers the same purchasing 
eer they enjoyed in the 

m period of 1909 to 
1914). After six months of 
delay, Congress finally acted 
in October, 1942, to control 
farm prices when the Presi- 
dent threatened to act himself. 

Wages. The President promised to 
prevent any sharp rise in wages. Shortly 
after Congress passed the Cost of Liv- 
ing Stabilization Act to control farm 
prices and wages, the President acted 
to regulate wage rates. He appointed 
James F. Byrnes to be Director of a 
new Office of Economic. Stabilization, 
with full power to direct the wage 
policy of the National War Labor 
Board. 


“Little Steel’ Yardstick for Wages 


The NWLB was ordered to continue 
using the “Little Steel” formula as its 
guide on wage disputes. The “Little 
Steel” formula, first used in July, 1942, 
provided that workers were entitled to 
wage increases to cover a 15 per cent 
rise in the cost of living which had 
taken place between January 1, 1941, 
and May 1, 1942. Additional increases 
were to be granted only if wages in 
certain industries were clearly “sub- 
standard” or unfair to the workers in- 
volved. 

Prices. Acting under the authority of 
the Emergency Price Control Act, the 
Office of Price Administration carried 
out the President’s plan to fix ceilings 
in- “cost of living” items that all of us 
eat, wear, or use. Merchants were not 
permitted to charge more for most 
articles than they charged in March, 
1942. The passage of the Cost of Liv- 
ing Stabilization Act in October, 1942, 
gave the OPA power to control the 
prices of additional food products. 
Rents also were controlled in war in- 
dustry areas. 

In spite of OPA ceilings, prices con- 
tinued to advance. The cost of living 
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Fitzpatrick in St. Louis-Post Dispatch 


If One Goes, They All Go 


rose an additional 7 per cent between 
October, 1942, and March, 1943. Labor 
union leaders began bombarding the 
NWLB with demands for wage in- 
creases to cover the higher cost of liv- 
ing. They said the “Little Steel” formula 
was “out of date.” The strongest drive 
against the “Little Steel” formula was 
led by John L. Lewis, president of the 
United Mine Workers. He demanded a 
$2-a-day increase for 450,000 miners. 
At the same time, the “Big Four” 
farm organizations, headed by the 
Farm Bureau Federation and the Na- 
tional Grange, insisted that labor costs 
must ‘be brought down or farm prices 
must be raised. They argued that higher 
wages in war industry and the de- 
mands of the draft had drained men 
from farms and forced farmers to pay 
higher wages. The “Big Four” also 
contended that the only ~~ to en- 
courage farmers to increase food pro- ; 
duction in 1943 was raise farm prices. 


Choose Between Farm Prices, Wages 


Congress passed the Bankhead Bill 
to assure farmers of higher parity prices 
for their crops. President Roosevelt 
vetoed the bill. He charged that it 
would increase food prices and 
strengthen labor’s drive for higher 
wages, Farm leaders were unable to get 
the necessary two-thirds vote in the 
Senate to override the President's veto. 
So they tried another maneuver. They 

rsuaded the Senate to send the Bank- 
8 Bill back to the Agricultural Com- 
mittee, where it serves as a “club” over 
the government's head. If the NWLB 
grants labor higher wages, farm leaders’ 

(Concluded on next page) 
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will bring the Bankhead Bill out again 
and seek to pass it over the President's 
veto. 

Faced with these threats to his anti- 
inflation program, the President then 
issued his “hold-the-line” order. “Some 
groups,” he explained, “have been urg- 
ing increased prices for farmers on the 

round that wage earners have unduly 

profited. Other groups have been urg- 
ing increased wages on the ground that 
farmers have unduly profited. A con- 
tinuation of this conflict will not only 
cause inflation but will breed disunity 
at a time when unity is essential.” 


What the President’s Order Directs 
The .President’s order directed: (1) 


Food Administrator Chester C. Davis . 


and Price Administrator Prentiss M. 
Brown to place ceiling prices on all 
commodities affecting the cost of living, 
and to reduce certain prices that are 
excessively high; (2) the NWLB, and 
other agencies controlling wages and 
‘salaries, to permit no further increases 
except where clearly necessary to cor- 
rect substandard living conditions; (3) 
the War Manpower Commission to for- 
bid the employment of men at wages 
higher than they received in their old 
jobs, unless the shift would aid the war 
production program; (4) all State and 
Federal agencies having control over 
the rates of light and gas companies 
and railroads to bar rate increases; (5) 
Economic Stabilization Director James 
F. Byrnes to see that the “hold-the 
line” order is carried out. 

Director Byrnes has indicated that he 
will be plenty tough in administering 
the President's order. He will study 
further NWLB actions to see that no 
wage increases are ranted except to 
correct “substandard” conditions. He 
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announced that Price Administrator 
Brown would soon bring under control 
the prices of wheat, cotton, fresh fish, 
apples and other fresh fruits as ane 
come into season, and many other prod- 
ucts that affect the cost of living. (See 
April 19-24, 1948, issue: “Trouble on 
the Food Front.”) 

Observers were interested in the 
President’s statement that some food 
prices should be reduced. But there 
was no immediate indication of the ex- 
tent to which such action would be 
taken to lower living costs. For ex- 
ample, since September 15, butter has 
gone up 5 cents a pound on a national 
average; chickens are up 34 cents a 
pound, and potatoes 9.7 cents a peck. 

It is hard to lower the prices of food 
without causing rouble for retail 
merchants, wholesalers, and producers. 
For instance, “dollars and cents” prices 
on pork have been fixed in all butcher 
shops by the OPA. But hogs are selling 
at present for $16 a hundred pounds. 
Packers, wholesalers and retail butchers 
say they cannot buy hogs at this pee 
and make a profit under the ceilings 
set by the OPA. Officials say if hogs 
sold at $14.25 to $14.50 a hundred 
pounds the OPA “dollars and cents” 
ceilings on pork would allow dealers 
enough profit to stay in business. 


Criticism by Labor and Farmers 


In general, the President’s “hold-the- 
line” order was well received. Most 
members of Congress felt that only a 
firm stand on wages and prices could 
hold the forces of inflation in check. 
Labor leaders thought, however, that 
the President’ wage policy was too 
sr re L. Lewis attacked the order 
as air to the miners. But he indi- 


cated that he would reduce his de- 
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HIGHER TAXES 





but goods are scarce, they are 


sumer buying power over the 
supply of consumer 
40 billion dollars in 1943. 


likely to bid prices up, and 
inflation begins 
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mands for a $2-a-day increase. Farm 
leaders also objected to the President's 
farm price policy. They contended that 
farm prices had to rise somewhat if vita] 
food production was to be maintained, 

Other critics of the President’s “hold. 
the-line” order said that it should have 
placed more emphasis on higher taxes, 
They said the President’s order strikes 
at the symptoms of inflation—rising 
prices—without striking at the cause; 
increasing demand for a declining 
supply of goods im stores. They con- 
cluded that heavier taxes were needed 
to cut the demand for goods down to 
the supply and halt the pressure for 
higher prices. 

The President did touch upon taxa- 
tion in his anti-inflation order, but he 
said that this was the responsibility of 
Congress. He added that he still hoped 
Congress would raise another $16,000,. 
000,00@ through taxes and forced sav- 
ings. But Congress has made little 
progress_on a new tax bill. The Ways 
and Means Committee asked the House 
to approve a pag, for a 20 
per cent withholding tax on wages and 
salaries to start July 1. This would be 
used to pay the last two installments of 
the tax due on 1942 incomes. Anyone 
who paid his 1942 tax in full on July | 
joe? apply the withholding tax to next 
year’s income tax—this, was the bills 
only “pay-as-you-go” feature. 


Compromise on Pay-as-You-Go 


Critics tried to junk the Committee 
bill and substitute some form of the 
Ruml “pay-as-you-go” plan. This plan 
would have applied the 20 per cent 
withholding tax to the 1943 income 
tax, and would have forgiven taxes on 
1942 income. The President and Treas- 
ury experts objected to this plan on the 
ground that it would favor rich tax- 
payers. Supporters of the plan denied 
this, and insisted that “pay-as-you-go” 
was needed to help all taxpayers meet 
their obligations to the government. 
Both sides of the tax argument fought 
each other to a ‘standstill. Then they 
combined forces to send the Ways and 
Means bill back to the Committee for 
further study. 

The need for higher taxes to help 
“hold the line” against inflation is ex- 
pected to bring a compromise between 
the friends and ¢nemies of “pay-as-you- 
go” tax plans. Everyone stressed the 
need of a 20 per cent withholding tax on 
wages and salaries, which would im- 
mediately cut the purchasing power of 
al! consumers. After the withholding tax 
is oe a compromise might 
worked out’ to apply it to the 1943 tat 
of low-income groups and forgive them 
all of the 1942 tax. Wealthier taxpayers 
would not be forgiven their 1942 tat, 
but they would be given five years i 
which to pay it. 
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T THE end of World War I, all the 
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BANCOR or UNITAS? 


United Nations to Study Post-War Finance 


enemy nations and some of the 
Allies were bankrupt. Only half a dozen 
countries, including Great Britain and 
the United States, had been rich enough 
to pay the financial price of war and 
still have money left when it ended. : 

The result was that the bankrupt 
countries had to borrow money from 
the solvent ones. More than a billion 
dollars a year was loaned.in this way. 
This was in addition to the inter-Allied 
debts incurred during the war. 

If this had been like one individual 
borrowing from another, it might have 
t. Eventually the _bor- 
ve gotten-on their feet 
again and would have been able to 
repay the loans. 

International finance does not work 
that way. The Germans, for example, 
who borrowed heavily from us, 
plenty of their own marks, But you 
couldn’t buy anything with a German 
mark in the United States. The Ger- 
mans therefore could not 
by shipping us marks. They did not 
have enough gold to pay off in that 
way. The only thing for them to do was 


to change the.marks into dollars, And 
the only way that could be done was 

ucts of their fields 
receiving dollars in 
payment. That is the usual way in 
which money, or credit, passes from 
one country to another. 

But the United States and Great . 
gh tariffs which kept 
out the products of the borrowing (or 
debtor) countries. Because they could 
not sell their goods to us, they could 
not get dollars to repay the loans. From 
1922 to 1929 the debtor countries owed 
the United States an average of $1,- 
257,000,000 a year. But they fell $172,- 
000,000 a year short of paying it. 

To increase their exports, for which 
they received dollars and pounds, 
and to cut down their imports, for 
which they paid out dollars and 
the debtor countries began to impose all 
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war finance was proposed by Harry D. White, 
expert who is assistant to Secretary of Treasury. 
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kinds of checks on the movement of 
money and goods. They put restrictions 
on sending money out of the country, 
set up import quotas and required 
licenses to engage in foreign trade. The 
creditor countries retaliated by raising 
their tariff walls still higher. The result 
was complete chaos. It was impossible 
for any country to do business with any 
other ona satisfactory basis. 

Is this situation going to arise again 
at the end of World War II? Not if 
Britain and the United States can help 
it. Both governments have indicated 
from the beginning of the war that this 
time they are determined to see to it 
that international trade begins to flow 
evenly as soon as the fighting is stopped, 
and that no obstacles appear in the 
way of a free, natural exchange of 
goods and money between country and 
country. 

President Roosevelt and Prime Min- 
ister Churchill had the problem of 
foreign trade on their minds as long 
ago as August, 1941, when they met 
on a warship “somewhere in the At- 
lantic.” In the fourth point of the At- 
lantic .Charter they stated that their 
countries “will endeavor, with due re- 

t for their existing obligations, to 
further the enjoyment by all states, 
great or small, victor or vanquished, of 
access, on equal terms, to the trade and 
to the raw materials of the world which 
are needed for their economic prosper- 
ity.” j 
Lend-Lease Will Help Post-War Trade 


This idea, that obstacles to world 
trade must be removed, was carried a 
step further in drawing up the lend- 
lease agreements between the United 
States and the other members of the 
United Nations. Each of these agree- 
ments contains an article which de- 
clares that the terms of the final lend- 
lease settlements shall provide for meas- 
ures directing the elimination of all 
forms of discriminatory treatment in in- 
international commerce, and reducing 
tariffs and_ other trade barriers. 

A good example of a way in which 
this pledge could be carried out is Sec- 
retary of State Cordell Hull’s program 
of reciprocal trade agreements. The 
Trade Agreements Act of June- 12, 
1934, on which this program is based, 
has been extended twice for three-year 
periods. The last extension runs out on 
June 12 of this year. Congress will soon 
decide whether or not to renew it 
again. If it is renewed, it should help a 
great deal to prevent the piling up of 
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trade barriers and _ discriminations 
which followed the last war. There will 
be an article on the reciprocal trade 
program in next week’s issue. 

The lend-lease program itself is an- 
other instance of how to avoid the dif- 
ficulties which followed the last war. 
Part of the top-heavy debt structure 
which was built up at that time con- 
sisted of debts which the Allies owed to 
us for war materials purchased in this 
country. There was never any real pos- 
sibility that this money would be re- 
paid. But we kept insisting that it 


should be, and it cast its shadow over . 


the world for years, causing ill will and 
interfering with normal international 
business. 

The lend-lease system, authorized by 
Congress in March, 1941, removed this 
danger. The President was empowered 
to transfer almost anything that is 
needed in waging total war, to any 
country whose defense is considered 
vital to our defense. The United States 
itself pays for these articles. 


No Unpaid Debts After the War 


Careful accounts are kept of the 
amounts, however, and any aid which 
the recipients of lend-lease give to us 
in return (such as furnishing supplies 
and food for cur soldiers on their terri- 
tory) are credited to them. After the 
war we will accept “payment or repay- 
ment in kind or property or any other 
direct or indirect benefit which the 
President deems satisfactory.” There 
will be no unpaid “war debts” to block 
international trade after this war. 

This is only one side of the picture. 
There remains the problem of money. 
International trade does not move on 
a barter basis. Goods are bought in one 
country, sold in another—for money. 
Stabilization of world currencies is as 
necessary as the removal of obstacles 
to world trade. If we are to have eco- 
nomic peace and prosperity after the 
war, the countries which have been 
ruined by the conflict must be able to 
get money to rebuild their shattered 
economies. All the money in the world 
must not be allowed to pile up in a 
few countries. 

Exchange must be kept on an even 
keel: if a British pound is worth $4.50 
today, traders must be reasonably sure 
that it will be worth the same tomor- 
row, and that it will not jump sud- 
denly to $5.50 or drop to $3.50. 

These currency problems are not as 
exciting as the battles which are being 
waged on global fronts. But the future 
of the world depends perhaps as much 
on their correct solution as it does on 
battlefield victories. . 

The first step toward finding an an- 
swer was taken last month when ten- 
tative proposals to stabilize post-war 
currencies were sent by the United 


John Maynard Keynes, shown with 
Lady Keynes, drew up British propo- 
sals for international clearing union. 


States to 37 nations. It is planned to 
hold a conference’ later to discuss the 
problems. 

We cannot tell, of course, just what 
the currency conference will do. But 
it will have two plans before it, one pre- 
pared by the United States Govern- 
ment, one by the British government. 
Both countries emphasize that these are 
not final, complete: schemes. They are 
presented simply 4s bases for discus- 
sion. The final solution will no doubt be 
a compromise. 

The American plan is the work of 
50-year-old Harry D. White, a former 
professor of economics who is now an 
assistant to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. 

American and British Proposals 


He proposes setting up an Interna- 
tional Stabilization Fund with a capital 
of $5,000,000,000. This capital would 
be made up of gold, foreign exchange, 
bonds ‘and other valuables contributed 
by the member nations. These contri- 
butions would be listed on the books 
in terms of a new international cur- 
rency unit to be called “unitas” (from 
“United Nations” and “associates”). The 
fund would not lend money. But each 
country could draw “unitas” in propor- 
tion to the amount of its contribution. 
In other words, no nation would get 
any extra money out of the fund. But 
for the money it put into the fund, it 
could draw out unitas which would 
have the same value in the world any- 
where. 


The British plan was worked out by . 


a group of rts headed by Lord 
eee the “brilliant passa and 
writer on finance. _ 

Instead of the International Stabili- 
zation Fund, he proposes to set up an 
International Clearing House. This 
would have no actual assets in gold or 
other valuables. It would simply be a 
bons organization which would 
assign quotas under which mem- 
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bers could borrow oon 
These quotas enter pm be on the 
volume of each nation’s foreign trade 
during the last three post-war years, 
Lord Keynes also proposes an inter. 
national currency unit. He calls his 
“bancor” (a combination of the French 
words meaning “bank” and “gold”). It 
shoald be emphasized that neither uni- 
tas nor bancor would be substitutes for 
any national currency. They would 
a be devices for making interna- 
tional bookkeeping simpler. It is not 
true to say, as some critics do, that we 
are being asked to give up our good 
dollars for some new- kind of “phony” 


. money. 


There are points of difference be- 
tween these plans. Each country, in 
drawing up its proposals, tried to pro- 
tect its own interests. We have most of 
the gold and capital in the world, for 
example. The British, on the other hand, 
who top the world in volume of 
trade before the war, base their quotas 
on this factor. 


Differences Between Plans 


Again, the British do not want any 
one nation to have veto power over the 
operations of the exchange system. Ac- 
cording to the American plan, how. 
ever, the United States would be in a 
position to veto any proposed action. 

Finally, by requiring that part of the 
contributions to the fund be in gold, 


and by valuing the unitas in terms of 


gold (perhaps 1 unitas equals $10 in 
gold), the United States proposes to 
restore _the gold standard; that is, to 
see to it that every dollar, pound, franc 
and mark has a certain amount of gold 
behind it, and is not just a word printed 
on paper. The British plan gives gold a 
less important place. 

Both plans, critics admif, are “hero- 
ically international.” They would fix the 
rates at which one country’s money 
could be exchanged for another's and 
keep those rates stable. They would 
provide the machinery for making the 
exchange instead of letting it depend 
on the accidental flow of trade between 
two countries. 

A small or poor country whose ex 
ports were not great enough to bring 
in sufficient foreign exchange to pay 
for necessary imports, could, in this 
way, get the foreign exchange i 
needed. 

Both plans would prevent sudden 
fluctuations in foreign exchange rates. 
They would also make it impossible tor 
any country to gain a trading advar- 
tage over another by cheapening the 

ue of its money in relation to the 
other nation’s currency. 

Both plans, in other words, would 
help the world back to normal inter 
national trade and set it on the rvad 
to economic peace and prosperity 
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THE BUGABOO OF BUREAUCRACY 


Katherine C. Tracy 


Hunting for Bureaucrats 


By Henry Steele Commager 


Professor of History, Columbia University 


Amos every day some prominent 
public figure rises to denounce “Bur- 
eaucracy.” One day it is Martin Dies, 
another day it is Alf Landon. When the 
politicians are out of breath the jour- 
nalists and publicists take up the hue 
and cry, it is a rare day that we 
cannot opén our papers confident of 
finding some column devoted to this 
subject. Bureaucracy, we are solemnly 
told, is responsible for most of the ills, 
the failings, the inadequacies of our 
government—and of the war. It is re- 
sponsible for the food shortages, for the 
oil crisis, for the manpower crisis, for 
the tax muddle. Not only this, but it is, 
they say, in and of itself an evil—a 
primary evil, not just a contributory 
one—like corruption, for example. 

It does not. inspire confidence that 
those who use the term so glibly never 
stop to define or explain it. And it is 
not a little curious that many of those 
who have recently wrun hands 
in dismay at the lack of clarity, pre- 
cision, and accuracy among college 
students revealed by the New York 
Times survey should themselves reveal 
such indifference to clarity, precision, 
and accuracy. Of course, it is much 
easier to talk about bureaucracy if you 
don’t stop to define it—if you ishale 
assume that it exists, that it is bad, and 
that it can be stopped. 


Actually, do we have a bureaucracy 
here? Not, I would submit, by the tra- 
ditional idea of bureaucracy—the idea 
which has come down to us from the 
eighteenth century ana which has, now, 
some real meaning. For these are some 
of the characteristics of bureaucracy: 
that it is permanent, that it is remote 
from public opinion and beyond public 
control, that it is organized in, and func- 
tions through, a hierarchy. Needless to 
say, in our political system, we have 
no such administrative class, nor can 
we have as long as our present political 
system remains. 

What those who use. the term object 
to is the delay, the inefficiency, the red 
tape, the timidity, that are to be found 
in any large administrative system. 
What they object to, very often, is the 
things the “bureaucracy” attempts to 
do, the rulings it attempts to enforce. 


Who Are the “Bureaucrats?” 


Several observations on this interest- 
ing subject are in order. In the first 
place, who are the alleged bureaucrats? 
They are, needless to say, your neigh- 
bors and mine, the thousands and hun- 
dreds of thousands of average Ameri- 
cans recruited from every town and 
village in the country to do administra- 
tive jobs. All of us know some of these 
bureaucrats—somebody who has a job 
in Washington, or in a government 
office in New York or St. Louis or Los 


Aree. 
y are, most of them, poorly paid 
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and hard-worked. They have been 
thrown into an immense emergency job 
—rationing, for instance, or the draft 
boards, or the social security organiza- 
tion. They make mistakes, they get 
tangled up in paper work, they get tired 
and irritable, just as any of us would. 
There is no distinct class of “bureau- 
crats”—professional, permanent, aloof, in 
the United States. There are just a lot 
of untrained and half-trained folks try- 
ing hard to do a complicated job. 

In the second place it should be re- 
membered that the qualities complained 
of in “bureaucrats” are not unique to 
government, but common to any big 
organization. Confusion, timidity, con- 
servatism, reliance on precedents, the 
keeping of voluminous records—these 
things are to be found in almost every 
big corporation, in almost every trade 
union, in almost every college and 
university. 

A third consideration is that there is 
a partial cure for the conditions com- 

lained of. More bureaucracy—a real 
ureaucracy—is that partial cure. If we 
could really have government by ex- 
perts, if we could afford to pay the 
experts enough to keep them on the 
job, if we would remove political pres- 
sures of all kinds, there is little doubt 
that we would get more efficient ad- 
ministration. Needless to say the price 
would be high—not only the financial 
price, but the political price. It is a 
price that we, in America, do not care 
to pay. 

Reason for the Hostility 


Germany of the old regime had a 
bureaucracy—and, again, it did an effi- 
cient job of teaching a body of facts 
and inculcating certain disciplines. We 
are more slipshod in America, more 
careless, more casual. We distrust ex- 
perts. We like change and experimen- 
tation. 

A fina: observation has to do not only 
with the loose thinking involved in the 
use of the term bureaucracy, but with 
the animosity behind the term. That 
hostility is, of course, the same as was 
to be found a few years ago in the 
equally _ “regimentation.” Then, 
if you didn’t like what the majority— 
through its officials—were doing, you 
raised the cry “regimentation” and con- 
jured up all sorts of dangers. Now, if 
you don’t like food rationing or the 
propaganda of the OWI, or the work 
of the Farm Security Administration, 
you fling the charge of “bureaucracy” 
” those engaged in carrying out the 
aw. 


Of course, if the laws are bad, or 
unpopular, we should change them. 
But the American way of changing 
things is by vote, not by denouncing 
the hapless officials entrusted with the 
administration of the laws. 








© American Tropics Help 
Our War Effort 


HE five countries of Central Ameri- 

ca are among the smallest of our La- 
tin American neighbors. But the war has 
given them an importance out of all 
proportion to their size. Guatemala, 
Honduras, Nicaragua, E] Salvador and 
Costa Rica are 0p Bie et of food 
and agricultural raw materials. Further- 
more, they are tropical countries. This 
means that they can furnish us with 
most of the products we formerly im- 
ported from Malaya, the Netherlands 
East Indies and other tropical lands of 
the Far East. Before the war about 94 
per cent of our tropical supplies came 
rom the Far and Middle East, less than 
6 per cent from Latin America. 

Some tropical products were pro- 
duced in large quantities in Central 
America before the war: bananas, cof- 
fee, abaca (used for making rope), 
cacao (cocoa and chocolate), sugar. 
Central America depended entirely on 
these crops for its livelihood. Coffee, 
bananas and cacao, for example, made 
up about 85 per cent of Costa Rica’s 
exports. 

Other tropical products were pro- 
duced not at all or in small quantities. 
The war has therefore opened new 
doors to opportunity in Central Ameri- 
ca. There is a great market in the 
United States for such things as natural 
rubber, quinine, rotenone (insecticide), 
palm oil, tung oil, castor oil, other es- 


sential oils (citronella, Pe oil, 
vetiver for menthol), téakw drugs 
(ipecac, senna), ; oak, kapok, va- 
nifla, fibres such aS sisal and jute and 
loofa (vegetable sponges). 

The governments of Central America 
have neither the money nor the expert 


- knowledge to introduce these products 


into their countries or to increase their 
production. The United States Govern- 
ment is therefore helping them by lend- 
ing them money and by sending techni- 
cal experts to advise them 


Their Prosperity Also Helps Us 


It furnishes the United States with a 
safe, accessible supply of essential raw 
materials. At the same time, it increases 
the prosperity of the Central Americans 
by giving them a variety of crops to 
sell. A country. which depends on one 
or two crops is likely to get into trouble 
if, for some reason, anything happens to 
that particular crop, or if the : ae 
for it falls off. 

Greater prosperity in Central Amer- 
ica also helps us. When the people of 
these countries have more money to 
spend, they buy more of the United 
States factory products which they can- 
not manufacture themselves. 

This development of the resources 
of Central America is not only for war- 
time. Experts believe that the greater 
efficiency of American workers and the 
scientific methods which are being used 
can overcome the difference in cost of 
production between the American and 
Asiatic products, and make the new 
development a permanent one. 


An important contribution to this pro- 
oo is being made by the United Fruit 
pany, largest North American 
company operating in this area. Bananas 
are the United Fruit Company’s princi- 
pal business. But about eight months 
ago it started to help develop other 
crops throughout Middle America 
(which includes Mexico and the Carib- 
bean countries as well as Central 
America). 

An experimental planting of several 
hundreds of acres of Hevea trees (the 
principal source of natural rubber), for 
example, is already under cultivation on 
company lands in Central America. Dur- 
ing 1948 our Navy will re from 
20,000 acres of abaca p 
company. Seed for derris, the best 
source of rotenone, was secured from 


the Far East before Pearl Harbor, and 


the company is beginning to plant it 
and to investigate locations for further 
plantings. In addition, the United Fruit 
Company is studying the cultivation of 
quinine, tung trees, castor beans, teak 
trees, essential oils and other possibili- 
ties for Middle America. 

If these activities of the United States 
Government and of private organiza- 
tions like United Fruit continue into the 
post-war period, as no doubt they will, 
Central America should be far more 
— in the future than it has 

n in the past. 


Political Conditions 


So far we have been talking entirely 
about economic conditions in Central 
America. What about the _ political 
set-up? 

These five little countries were origi- 
nally one. In Spanish days they formed 
the Captain-Generalcy of Guatemala, 
and they declared their independence as 
a unit on September 15, 1821. For a 
while they were part of Mexico. In 1823 
they separated from Mexico and set up 
a single republic which lasted for 15 


' years under the name of the United 


Provinces of Central America. 


The settled portions of each of what 
are now the five republics were sep2 


ated from each other by rugged mour- 


Courtesy United Fruit Company 


Twisted fiber of sisal cut by these Jamaica natives is made into 


rope. Sisal 


plant is named after Sisal, 


chief port of Yucatan. 


tains and thick jungles traversed only 
by mule trails. There was little contact 
between them, local jealousies arose, 
and the provinces began to quarrel 
among themselves. The Government 
eventually became completely pat 
lyzed. In July, 1838, the five states be 
came independent countries. Since thea 
many Central American statesmen have 
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Press Assn. 


At Turrialba, Costa Rica, Vice Presi- 
dent Wallace visited Inter-American 
Institute of Agriculture with Presi- 
dent Calderon Guardia, Costa Rica. 


dreamed of restoring the old federation. 
They have a g many agreements 
among themselves on such matters as 
arms limitation and the maintenance of 
a Central American Court of Justice to 
settle disputes between them. But there 
have been too many quarrels to make a 
real federation very likely. 


Reasons for One-Man Government 


One Central American country, Costa 
Rica, is the most perfect democracy in 
Latin America. The others are all dicta- 
torships to some degree. Their people 
had no training in self-government. 
Their early years were marked by con- 
stant, bloody civil wars. Eventually one 
strong man took things in hand in each 
country, made himself the government. 

Some of the dictators more ab- 
solutely than others. General Jorge 
Ubico of Guatemala is a real “iron 
man.” He is harsh and no one dares to 
oppose him, But he works hard at his 
job, enforces a rough sort of justice, and 
has improved greatly the. living condi- 
tions of the Guatemalans. General Maxi- 
miliano Hernandez Martinez of El Sal- 
vador is just as tough as Ubico, but he 
has done very little to make up for this 
by developing the country. General 
Tiburcio Carias Andino, the 300-pound 
Indian who rules Honduras, is less 
harsh than Ubico and Hernandez Mar- 
tinez. President Anastasio Somoza, of 
Nicaragua is probably the mildest dicta- 
tor of all, but a dictator none the Jess. 


© Henry. Wallace Visits 
The Good Neighbors 


Each of the seven countries which 
Vice President Henry A. Wallace visited 
in his six-weeks’ tour of Central and 
South America gave him a hearty wel- 
come. But Bolivia had a special kind of 
greeting in store. Three te after Mr. 
Wallace reached La Paz, President 
Enrique Pefiaranda declared war 
against the Axis. Bolivia was the second 
South American country to take this 
step. Brazil was the first. Mexico, the 
Central American countries, and the is- 
land republics of the Caribbean are also 
in the war. The other nations of South 
America, with the exception of Argen- 
tina, have broken off diplomatic and 
business relations with Germany, Italy 
and Japan. 

Bolivia wili probably not take any 
part in the actual fighting. The total 
population of the country is only 3,500,- 
000, and there are not more than 12,000 
men the army. 

Bolivia's chief contribution to the 
United Nations cause will be in strategic 
minerals, More than 15 per cent of the 
world’s tin comes from that country. 
It is second only to China as a source 
of antimony, and ranks third in tung- 
sten. There also is considerable oil in 
Bolivia, and it is the second largest ex- 
porter of rubber in South America. 

Most of these materials are already 
being shipped to the war plants of the 


United States. But by mobilizing for 


Edited by Harry B. Murkland 





war, the Bolivian government will be 
able to produce more of them. Troops 
will be called up as they are needed, the 


Chief of Staff of the Bolivian Army de- 


clared. They will be put to work in min- 
ing, agricultural and oil-producing areas 
and will be given the job of improving 
the railroad and highway systems. 

Good Neighbor Ambassador. Mr. 
Wallace is probably the best roving 
ambassador the United States could 
send to Latin America. The Latin Amer- 
icans know that he is really interested 
in their problems. And they can tell 
from his speeches that he understands 
them. Another great point in his favor 
is the fact that he has learned to speak 
Spanish quite well. All his speeches 
were made in that language. Most 
North Americans who visit Latin Amer- 
ica don’t bother to learn Spanish. 

Most of Mr. Wallace’s meetings were 
with Latin American government offi- 
cials. He assured them of the sincerity . 
of our Good Neighbor policy. In some 
countries he proved it by signing impor- 
tant agreements with them. In Bolivia 
arrangements were made for that coun- 
try and the United States to cooperate 
in setting up six experimental stations 
for the benefit of Bolivian farmers and 
cattle raisers. 

Mr. Wallace also got out among the 

people as much as possible, and | 
tried to tell them that we were just as 
much interested in their welfare as in 
that of their governments. 
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Lake Titicaca, Bolivia, extends over 4,500 square miles, is 12,500 
feet above sea level. Light native boats are made of balsa wood. 
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Tests 


WE CHALLENGE YOU! (5c sis 
y | a 4 | Aa Ra 4 Ss for Social Studies Students 


w CHECK UP ON YOURSELF 


I. WHO’S WHO? 


Match the following names with the phrases at the right 
by inserting the proper numerals in the parentheses. 


) Advocated the “New Freedom.” 

) Plan for international trade quotas 
without currency. 

) Nicaragua’s President. 

) Guatemala’s - dictator. 

) Present Food Administrator. 

) Plan for international currency to 
help trade. 

) Directs civilian relief in North Af- 


rica. 

) Head, Office of Foreign Relief and 
Rehabilitation. 

) Good Neighbor traveler. 

) Director of Economic Stabilization. 


. Jorge Ubico { 
. Harry D. White 
. Henry A. Wallace ( 
. Fred K. Hoehler ( 
. Herbert H. 
Lehman 

. Woodrow Wilson ( 
. James F. Byrnes 

. Anastasio Somoza ( 
. Chester C. Davis ( 
. Lord Keynes ( 


. CAN WE HOLD THE LINE AGAINST 
INFLATION? 


Underscore the correct answer. 


1. President Roosevelt’s seven-point program against in- 
flation was first announced in : (a) September 1939; (b) 
last spring; (c) this spring. 

2. The “Little Steel” formula provided that workers might 
be granted wage increases since 1941 up to about: (a) five 
per cent; (b) ten per cent; (c) 15 per cent. 

8. The Emergency Price Control Act gave authority to 
set price ceilings to the: (a) OPM; (b) OPA; (c) OES. 

4. Since January 1941 the cost of living has risen about: 
(a) 10 per cent; (b) 20 per cent; (¢) 30 per cent. 

5. Chief attack on the “Little Steel” formula has come 
from: (a) William L. Batt; (b) Frances Perkins; (c) John 
L. Lewis. 

6. The recent “hold-the-line” executive order issued by 
the President: (a): aims to check further rise in prices; (b) 
outlaws strikes in war plants; (c) orders non-essential work- 
ers to get jobs in war industries. 

7. Concerning new taxes Congress has: (a) taken no ac- 
tion whatsoever; (b) passed a form of “pay-as-you-go” plan; 
(c) a committee now studying plans. 


ill. BANCOR OR UNITAS? 


If the statement is true circle the letter T; or the ‘letter 
F if it is false. 

1. T F After the last war we loaned no money to 
Germany. 
F Debtor nations owe money to other nations. 
F Creditor nations owe money to other nations. 
F High tariffs make it difficult for other nations 
their debts. 

5. T F During the 1920s the U. S. was the only major 
nation with a high tariff. > 

6. T F Congress has terminated our reciprocal trade 
agreements. 


2. T 
3. T 
4, T 
to pay 
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7. T F Because of lend-lease agreements there will 
be no “war debts” to block post-war international trade. 

8. T F The U. S. Treasury has announced a plan to 
stabilize post-war currencies between the nations. 

9. T F Plans for post-war international trade must pro- 
vide means for poorer nations to get the necessary means 
to pay their debts. : 


IV. PAN-AMERICANA 


Underscore the correct answer. . 

1. Before the war the bulk of our imports from tropical 
countries came from: (a). Central America; (b) Latin Amer- 
ica; (c) Far and Middle East. 

2. Most practical reason for our present-loans to Central 
America is: (a) we want these nations to be prosperous; 
(b) we believe in the Good Neighbor Policy; (c) we aeed 
their goods for war purposes. 

3. Largest North American company now developing ex- 
tensive crops in Middle America is: (a) General Motors; 
(b) United Fruit; (c) Goodyear Tire and Rubber. 

4. The number of independent nations in Central Amer- 
ica is: (a) three; (b) five; (c) seven. 

5. The most complete democracy in Latin America is: (a) 
Panama; (b) El Salvador; (c) Costa Rica. 

6. A Latin-American tin-producing nation now at war 
with the Axis is: (a) Argentina; (b) Bolivia; (c) Chile. 


w THE TASK FORCE 


HOW MUCH ARE YOU IN THE WAR? 


Are you — ten per cent of a earnings or spending 
money into War Stamps or Bonds? Are you doing your best 
on your job at school? Are a saving and turning in mate- 
rials for salvage? Are you planting a Victory Garden? These 
are just a few of the questions every boy and girl in our 
schools should be able to answer with a “yes.” Can you? 
Can your classmates? Get your Student Council to draw up 
a war duties code. Then live up to it. 


w READING SIGN POSTS 


WAGES AND PRICES 


“Regulations Controlling Wage Adjustments,” Monthly Labor 
Review, Dec., 1942, p. 1142. 

Stone, I. F., “Farm Bloc Goes to War,” Nation, Mar. 27, 1948, 
p- 440. 

“Incomes and itures of Wage Earners 1940-41,” 
Monthly Labor Review, Feb., 1943, p. 223. 

Soule, G., “Farmers, Labor: and Prices,” New Republic, Mar. 
1, 1948, p. 278. 


WORDS OF THE WEEK 

hierarchy (hi ér dr ki). A governing body whose members are 
divided or moi in ranks or order. ; 

regimentation (réj i mén td shin). Organization into or 
central control; reducing to strict Le ty or uniformity. Ladin 

cacao (ka ka 6). Central American tree, theseeds of which are 
used in making cocoa and chocolate. 

, John Maynard (kanz). British economist, financial ad- 

viser to the British Treasury. 


Prepared by Hall Bartlett 
Answers in Teachers Edition 
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INSIDE 


WASHIN GION - 
Relief Follows the Flag 


By Creighton J. Hill 


Our Washington Correspondent 


NE of the big mistakes that some 
0 of the alphabet agencies have made 
has been to start out from the beginning 
with a huge staff. They have acted as 
if there were no body of research data 
available, no sources to draw upon in 
the many permanent Government or- 
ganizations. Congress is beginning to 
catch up with some of these extrava- 
gant and duplicating setups. 

Ex-Governor Herbert H. Lehman of 
New York went at it exactly the op- 
posite way when he accepted from 
President Roosevelt last December the 
job of establishing the Office of Foreign 
Relief and Rehabilitation Operations. 
Remember these initials -OFRRO— 
you will hear more about its activities 
as the war draws to a close and post- 
war plans move out of the blueprint 
stage into achievement. 


OFRRO Has Small Staff 


Mr. Lehman began without any fan- 
fare of publicity, without any network 
of regional offices here and g Kier He 
has one of the smallest staffs in the 
capital. Now in its fifth month, it still 
employs only 150 persons. What Mr. 
Lehman has done Ns been to draw 
upon other departments of the Govern- 
ment for the help he has needed. Last 
month he went to England to survey 
the picture at first hated He is getting 
ready for a tremendous task—on the 
success of which the tige of the 
American people will, in considerable 
measure, rest. 

If we do a good job—without an- 
tagonizing those whom we. are trying 
unselfishly to help—we will sow the 
seeds of better and longer international 
good will and amity than can ever be 
achieved by all the peace treaties on 
paper and protocols in the world. There 
Will be millions of hungry le to 
feed and clothe, crops to io pinata, 
industries to be started again, trade to 
be resumed. President Roosevelt fully 


understood the importance of the work 
when he picked Mr. Lehman for the 
a Washington observers agree that 
e could not have chosen a better man. 

The rehabilitation end of post-war 
relief is destined to become more im- 
portant—and in the long run will prove 
more humanitarian—than- merely pro- 
viding food and other necessities of 
life. A handout is a handout no matter 
what you call it. Until the ravaged, 
exhausted nations are back’ on their 
feet, taking care of themselves, there 
is a job to be done. And feeding them 
is only the first step. 


Relief Prevents Riots 


It is imperative that we provide 
emergency relief at the start. In one 
occupied country today civilians are 
getting less than a third as much to 
eat as they ate before the war. In 
another, 830% of the children have lost 
weight and the growth of others is 40% 
below normal. Many of these people 
must be fed to prevent riots and blood- 
shed as our troops advance. In short, 
OFRRO must step in behind our 
soldiers as they move forward in enemy 
territory. They must stop plagues be- 
fore they get started, they must pre- 
vent starvation. 

The next task will be that of getting 
new crops planted. It is imperative that 
the people of devastated lands begin 
producing food for themselves as 
quickly as possible. Seed will be neces- 
sary, farm implements, fertilizer. 

President Roosevelt has promised the 
people of Europe and Africa that we 
shall help to “restore each of the 
liberated countries to soundness and 
strength so that each may make its full 
contribution to United Nations victory 
and to the peace which follows.” This 
means, among other things, raw ma- 
terials and repair parts for machinery 
to get the wheels of industry turning. 

Then; later on, there will be plenty 
to do in aiding in the resumption of 
trading. “Our object,” Mr. Lehman says, 
“is to help the liberated countries help 
themselves.” That means an exchange 
of goods and commodities between the 
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Allies and these aided countries as soon 
as trade can be restored. 

In Africa, the activities of OFRRO 
are so far on a limited scale. The North 
African activities are directed now by 
Fred K..Hoehler, former public welfare 
director of Cincinnati. He works under 
the direction of Robert D. Murphy of 
the State Department. 

Supplies sent there from both Britain 
and America are pooled. A North 
African, economic board decides what 
the Army gets, what is to be distributed 
through commercial channels, and how 
much is to be used for relief. Milk is 
being given to children under 14 in 
Algeria and French Morocco. As the 
Army advances. into Tunisia, the 
OFRRO follows with the same pro- 

am. 

Field operations are headed up by 
Lieutenant General William N. Has- 
kell, who helped Herbert -Hoover in 
similar work after World War I. He 
was chief of the Anglo-American Food 
Mission to Rumania in 1919. In 1921 
he headed a similar mission to Russia 
which at one time fed nearly 11,000,- 
000 people daily. 

Mr. Lehman has a clear idea of our 
responsibilities in this task. “The post- 
war world,” he says, “is going to be a 
very different world. Great advances in 
our ideas of social and economic inde- 
pendence are bound to come. We, the 
people of the United States, must play 
our part in making this new world.” 
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American Red Cross 


Sign above Arab children reads: 
“This milk is given free by Allies 
and distributed to children of North 
Africa by American Red Cross.” 








Last Act in Tunisia 


There is still fierce and bloody fight- 
ing to be done. But mos military ob- 
servers agree that the end is in sight 
in Tunisia. The headlong retreat of the 
Axis forces before the British Eighth 
Army, while French and American 
troops hammer at their flanks, has bot- 
tled them up in alittle corner of North 
Africa. They are crowded into a’ space 
less than 100 miles long and from 100 
to less than 30 miles wide. 

When North Africa is cleared, Euro 
itself will be the next objective. The 

rocess of softening up Europe by 

mbing is rising to a smashing cres- 
cendo. No corner of the invasion coast, 
from Norway to Italy, escapes the rain 
of death from the skies. From bases in 
‘England, Tunisia, Malta and the Mid- 
dle East (see map on this page), Brit- 
ish and American planes are hammer- 
ing factories in northern Italy; ports and 
air fields in Italy, Sicily, and Sardinia. 

In the largest night operation this 
year, the RAF sent more than 600 
bombers 700 miles to pulverize the 
great Skoda munitions works in Czecho- 
slovakia, while additional British and 
American planes struck at other arma- 
ment centers. The Russians rejoined 
the air war by bombing the eastern 
German cities of Danzig and Koenigs- 


berg. 


French Unity Delayed © 


Everything was all set in North Afri- 
ca. General de Gaulle was going to 
visit Algiers, confer with General 
Giraud. Together the two Generals 
hoped to work out a plan for French 
unity. 

At the last minute, General Eisen- 
hower, on the advice of the British, 
asked de Gaulle to ~ Sag his visit. 
The climax of the # e for Tunisia 
was approaching. The British and 
Americans thought that a visit from 
de Gaulle at that moment might cause 
confusion, divert energy which should 
be concentrated on beating the Ger- 
mans. General Georges Catroux, de 
Gaulle’s emissary to Giraud, tried to 
explain the situation to his touchy chief. 


Weather Stalls Reds 


It will be a late, cold spring, say the 
Russian peasants. Rain and driving 
snow still hold the Russian and Nazi 
armies weather-bound along most of 
the 2,000-mile front. Behind the lines, 
both forces are rushing up reinforce- 
ments and new arms in preparation for 
the spring offensives. Only in the far 
south is there serious fighting, as the 
Reds drive on Novorossiisk. 
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Atlantic U-Boat Menace 


Nazi U-boats are still the greatest 
threat to Allied victories in Europe and 
Africa. Allied losses in March were 
“considerably worse” than in February, 
Secretary of the Navy Knox reports. 
There are larger numbers of submarines 
at sea and they are using new tactics. 
Most of the sinkings take place in mid- 
Atlantic, beyond the reach of the coastal 
air patrol. 

Navy men see promise in new anti- 
submarine weapons. Most important of 
these is the destroyer-escort—the DE. 

The destroyer-escort ‘is a queer-look- 
ing vessel 300 feet long and specially 
armed for fighting the subs. It is bigger 
and faster than the little corvettes which 
the British use, and it is easier and 
quicker to build than the destroyer. The 
DEs are beginning to slide off the 
ways. The Navy hopes eventually to 
have 300 of them for convoy protection. 

We are also building many escort 
aircraft carriers. These are smaller and 
faster than the fleet carriers. They can 
travel with convoys and furnish air pro- 
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Jap Threat in Pacific 

What are the Japanese up to in the 
Pacific? General Douglas MacArthur 
warns that “Japanese naval forces in 
great ened although now beyond 
our bomber range, are within easy 
striking distance of Australia.” The 
Japanese have 200,000 men in the is- 
lands north of Australia, according to 
Australian General Sir Thomas Blamey, 
and they are trying to get control of 
the air before taking the initiative. 

Washington seems less worried about 
a Japanese offensive. Secretary Knox 
says there is “no indication” of an at- 
tack on Australia. The Washington view 
is that the Japanese need more time 
to consolidate their present positions, 
and that they are not ready to attack. 

Heavy Japanese air raids on Allied 
bases in New Guinea—the first raids 
since last winter—are believed to be at- 
tempts to hamper bombing raids on 
Japanese bases rather than the first 
stages of a new offensive. But the Al- 
lied bombings continue. Another convoy 
attempting to reinforce the Japanese 





tection all the way across. 


on New Guinea has been smashed. 
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New York Times 


Air blows stagger Axis. Ailied planes based in Tripoli, Malta and Tunisia smashed at Sicily 
(1), Sardinia (2). Bombers based in Britain rained destruction on Northern Italy (3), Germany (4), 
and Czechoslovakia. Inset map shows Allied targets on Sicily. 
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Reporters Not Allowed 


The United Nations Food Confer- 
ence will meet at Hot Springs, Va., on 
May 18. —r of the conference: to 
“survey the food and agricultural” situ- 
ations in the various countries with a 
view to improving consumption and 
general economic activity, apart from 
the question of relief; consider ways 
for improving nutrition and produc- 
tion.” 

Delegates to the conference will be 
housed in the luxurious 600-room 
Homestead Hotel, with its 17,000 acres 
of grounds. But reporters who cover the 
meeting will have to stay in the little 
village of Hot Springs. Except for the 
opening and closing sessions of the two- 
week conference, they will be: barred 
from the hotel grounds, and will not be 
allowed to interview delegates.. 

The President laid down this rule 
because he felt that if reporters could 
talk to delegates, they would air dif- 
ferences between the members of the 
United Nations This would help the 
Axis, Mr. Roosevelt believes. 

Newspaper men do not agree with 
him. The Standing Committee of Cor- 
respondents, representing 560 American 
and foreign reporters in Washington, 
protested. They called the President’s 
order “a denial of legitimate news to 
the American public and hence an 
abridgement of the freedom of the- 
press.” 





Press Assn. 


During visit of Turkish mission td 
North Africa, General Eisenhower 





met Major Gen. Feyzi Menguk. 








War on Inflation 


The President has flashed the “stop” 
light on inflation. In spite of all the Gov- 
ernment has done so far, the cost of 
living has been rising. This has led to 
demands for higher wages and higher 
prices for farm products. If the vicious 
spiral was to be stopped, now was the 
time to do it. So Mr. Roosevelt issued 
an order to “hold the line” everywhere. 

He ordered: (1) No more price in- 
creases; (2) No wage or salary in- 
creases above the “Little Steel” level 
except to correct what are clearly sub- 
standards /of living; (3) Congress 
should provide for higher taxes and 
compulsory savings; (4) The War 
Manpower Commission should forbid 
workers to change jobs just to get higher 
pay. 

The country in general applauded 
the order. Some groups objected, how- 
ever. John L. Lewis, who is fighting 
for a $2-a-day wage increase for soft- 
coal miners, denounced the Président’s 
action as unfair to workers. The farm 
organizations, which are trying to get 
higher prices for agricultural products, 
were dissatisfied. 

Economic Stabilization Director 
James F. Byrnes had urged the Presi- 
dent to issue the “hold-thé-line” order. 
Its success or failure will depend a good 
deal on how he enforces it. His first ac- 
tions suggested that he was going to be 
plenty tough about it. 


Salary Lid Lifted 


Congress won the battle over the 
President’s $25,000 salary limit. But .the 
President had the last word. 

The order limiting salaries after taxes 
to $25,000 a year was repealed in a 
rider attached to the Public Debt Ex- 
tension Bill. The President refused to 
sign the bill. But neither did he veto it. 
It therefore automatically became a law 
without his signature. 

He issued a statement explaining that 
the increase in the national debt had 
to be voted to cover the’ Treasury’s 
Second War Loan Drive, which was 
just-beginning. That was why he had 
not vetoed the bill. But he did not like 
the way Congress had cornered him. 
He asked Congress, which thought he 
had gone beyond his powers, to pass a 
ne war supertax which would have 
the same effect as his order. 











Dissension in OWI 


Fifteen of the men and women who 
write the material which is sent out by 
the Office of War Information have re- 
signed. They said they had to quit be- 
cause, under the present OWI set-up, 
it was impossible for them to tell the 
“full truth” about the war. The domes- 
tic activities of the OWI, they charged, 
were controlled by “high-pressure pro- 
moters who prefer slick salesmanship 
to honest information.” 

Elmer Davis, OWI director, replied 
that the writers had made “completely 
inaccurate statements.” The OWI, he 
declared, was concerned only with 
“facts” and frowned upon “emotional 
appeals.” “ 

This feud within the OWI has been 
going on for some time. Several adver- 
tising men have been brough? into the 
organization. The newspaper and maga- 
zine writers did not see eye to eye with 
them when it came to the presentation 
of war news. The writers felt that the 
ad men were trying to smooth over un- 
pleasant facts, to “sell” the war to the 
American people rather than to tell 
them the truth even when the truth was 
unpleasant. 

The advertising men, on the other 
hand, thought that the writers were in- 
clined to be too pessimistic, to play up 
bad news just because it was bad. The 
writers quit when Elmer Davis took the 
side of their opponents. 


Norden Secrets Out 


The Norden bomb sight has been one 
of the most jealously guarded secrets of 
this war. This is the famous instrument 
which makes possible the precision 
bombing of the United States Army Air 
Forces. Only officers were allowed to 
handle the sights. They had to be re- 
moved from the planes every night and 
locked up under guard. 

Now the secrecy has been relaxed 
somewhat. Several of the bomb sights 
have fallen into the hands of the Ger- 
mans when American bombers were 
shot down. The Nazis therefore know 
the secret. But the Army says this 
is no cause for alarm; it would take 
Axis scientists two years or more to 
duplicate the sight. 

A United Press correspondent was 
allowed to examine one of the bomb 
sights. It has several thousand parts, he 
wrote. When it is taken apart it be- 
comes “a great confusion of mirrors, 
prisms, lenses, gears, cams, wires, bear- 
ings, and countless other parts.” Airmen 
say: “Some day they'll be giving com- 
missions to the bomb sights and leaving 
the. bombardiers at home.” Even with- 
out the secrecy, the Norden bomb sight 
is one of our most valuable weapons. 





BUILDER 


TEXT BY FRANK LATHAM . 


WOODROW WILSON (1856-1924) 


Believer in Teamwork Among Nations 


OODROW WILSON was a scholar, teacher, 

president of Princeton University, and governor 

of New Jersey, who became the 28th President of 

the United States in 1913. He was re-elected in 1916. 

President Wilson worked vigorously for his “New 

Freedom” program of reforms to aid workers, farm- 
ers, and small businessmen. 

His reform program was interrupted by World 
War I. He then mobilized the resources and man- 
power of the nation to aid the Allies and speed~ 
victory over Germany, but his plan for a League of 
Nations to prevent future war was rejected by the 
Senate. 

Historians generally agree that Wilson’s work 
during his first two years in office ranks his admin- 
istration as one of the greatest in our history. 


2 WILSON ADDRESSED CONGRESS ON APRIL 2,/H/7, AND TALLED FOR A 
DECLARATION OF WAR ON GERMANY, WHICH WA$ VOTED BY CONGRESS 


FOUR DAYS LATER. 
FOR 


4 BRITAIN'S LLOYD GEORGE ANO 
FRANCE'$ CLEMENCEAU REFUSED 
70 ACCEPT SEVERAL OF WILSON 
“14 POINTS” FOR A“PEACE WITHOUT 
VICTORY.” BUT HE FINALLY WON 
APPROVAL OF HIS LEAGUE OF 
NATIONS. 


DRAWN BY FRANK RONAN 


7 WHEN WORLD WAR | BEGAN IN 19/4, WILSON Sdvén| 
70 KEEP THE UNITED STATES NEUTRAL. 8UT RUTH- | 
LES$ GERMAN SUBMARINE WARFARE FINALLY BROUC 
US INTO THE WAR. \ 


~ 








3 ‘WHEN THE WAR ENDED, WILSON WENT 70 
PARIS TO WORK FOR A*PEACE WITHOUT VI- 
TORY” THAT WOULD WIPE OUT WAR BI/TTER- 
NESS, HE ALSO WANTED 70 ORGANIZE A 

LEAGUE OF NATIONS 7O PREVENT FUTURE 
WARS. Ny 


\ 


5S WILSON ACCEPTED THE TREATY 
OF VERSAILLES /N ORDER TO GET 
THE LEAGUE. B07H WERE BITTER- 
LY ATTACKED BY /SOLATION/ST 
REPUBLICANS WHO HAD WON CON- 
7ROL OF CONGRESS /N /9/8. WILSON 
DECIDED TO APPEAL TO THE PEOPLE. 


6 WILSON HEALTH FAILED DURING HIS $PEMK 
ING TOUR AND ON MARCH 19, 1920, THE SENATE 
REJECTED THE LEAGUE. THE CRI, DO PRES: 
/DENT CONTINUED 70 FIGHT VALIANTLY FOR 
HIS PLAN TO PRESERVE WORLD PEACE. 
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aged March, at the age of 44, Stephen Vincent Benet died in New York Git. oad 
He was a young man, so far as years go. Yet he had created much beat 
and so long as .and stories and poems enrich the lives of men, Steppe \\ 
Vincent Benet will be remembered. Y \e 
Since the publication of John Brown's Body in 1928, Benet’s name has be&n\ MO 
among the foremost American writers. Recently he had started a sequel to thig\ Qn) 
Pulitzer Prize-winning, book-length poem—a new narrative poem to depict the\\"W Ss 
sweep of American colonization. But for the past year he had deferred all his \ \ 
private work and given his full time to writing for the war effort. RAY, y 
His short story, “The Devil and Daniel Webster,” won the O. Henry Awata=S hy 
‘and was made into an opera and a motion picture. In it were blended the fantasyy77 7 =\\, 
humor, and devotion to American principles which characterize all his works. (// ‘A fos d 
Mr. Benet was born in Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, in 1898. His father was aya) hall 


*~, 


colonel in the Army. Both his brother, Williarn Rose, and his sister, Laura, arg A) ts 

writers. After his graduation frem Yale in 1919, young Benet worked in advertisii@@ aa 

a short time, then returned 5 Yale for graduate work. In 1920 he traveled Mygpyg4e 3 

France and married Rosemary Carr. They had three children. aS 
“A Time to ming 2 was a Thanksgiving: program given over the Columbif 

ast November. It was sponsored by the United States De-)?; 


Broadcasting System 
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artment of Agriculture. Later Mr. Benet revised the script so that its use might\\\\ 4 
begome more general. We present it here in somewhat shortened form. 


By Stephen Vincent Benet 
Do you know the name of the biggest crop our farmers raise? It’s freedom! For you and you 


Narrator: (Simply) To every thing there is a season— 
and a time to every p under the heavens—a time to 
be born and a time'to die—a time to plant—and a time to 
Teap— 

Cuorus: (Sings) Come, ye thankful people, come, Raise 
” song of harvest home. (Hums—and under with orches- 
tra 

Narrator: (Quietly and soberly) Follow the westward 
sun as it sinks in the Pacific—the fair earth stirs with life. 
Follow the rising stars as they shine on Provincetown and 
Plymouth and pe coast where the Pilgrims first landed— 
everywhere skillful hands are working the soil. Their harvest 
does not belong to one man and no one man made it. It 
is the American people’s—part of their flesh and their bone 
and their war— : 

Sounp: (Hustle of a rising crowd) 

Man: (Nebraska) Call us six million, round about. Six 
million farmers. And wives, and children. . 

Narrator: That’s a pretty big family. Where are you? 


Man: I’m from Lincoln County, Nebraska. 

Man: I’m from Washington County, Maine. 

Woman: I’m from Deaf Smith County, Texas. 

Boy: (Western) R. F. D. Number Two. The nearest 
town’s Pretty Prairie. 

' Man: (New arene) Borough of Stonington. 

Woman: Roanoke. 

Man: Just ask where the tall corn grows. That’s where 
I come from. 

Man: You may raise good crops’ where ey come from. 
=e not disputing it. But you can’t beat the Cumberland 
Valley. 

~~ Well, how about the Dakotas? How about 
them? 

Man: If you're talking about dairy-farming, Wisconsin— 

Voice: Now, if you've all said your say, I'd just like 
to say one or two words about. California. Our climate— 

Narrator: Just a minute—just a minute. You're all of 
you right—of course. There isn’t a State in the Union without 
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farms and farmers. Man must have food. And it isn’t a 
come-day, go-day, God-send-Sunday job to raise it. It takes 
all there is of a man. 

New ENc.anp Voice: Don’t have to tell me about that. 
First grant of my land was made to Ezra Perkins. Anno 
Domini 1664—all down in the township records. Well, he’d 
hardly cleared his land when the Indians came and scalped 
him. Must have been quite a surprise to him—would be to 
me. But the land’s been farmed ever since. Still stony, but 
we make out. Takes more than stones and scalpings to root 
up New England. 

Mipwest Voice: My folks went out to Kansas for free 
soil. They weren’t more than well started when the grass- 
hoppers came. They ate everything but the clothes off your 
back, and some say they tried those. But Kansas—well, she’s 
Kansas, and my folks stayed. Got a good farm, now—you 
won't see a better one. Well, you can’t be licked by a grass- 
hopper. Not in Kansas. 

SwepisH Voice: I know. It was not easy at first, in 
Minnesota. It was beautiful land but I had to learn the new 
language and the new ways. But, with years there comes a 
harvest not all of the land. My children, they are Americans 
and so am I. That is worth a great deal to me. 

Necro Voice: I was kind of pinin’ along and I thought 
I'd never get my head up, though I was strong and able. 
Then the government came along and put me on my feet. 
As long as I can stay on my feet and raise crops for folks 
to eat—that’s my ambition as a farmer. 

SouTHERN Voice: Well, we've seen good times and hard 
times down South. We used to grow all cotton, but we're 
using our land a lot better nowadays. We're raising food 
and livestock with our cotton and tobacco and we're doing 
right well. Some of that harvest next season will be mine. 

Narrator: An old story? Yes, very old. A story not al- 
ways known—not always realized. Tough, when we first 
came here, we knew. We knew that men must have food 
or die in their tracks. The Pilgrims knew it, searching for 
food in the wilderness, in the bitter weather. The Yankee 
farmers knew it, shooting their way to independence and 
freedom. And then, when there was a war and a revolution— 
time after time, a farmer named Washington had to say: 

WasHINGTON: I must represent once more to the Con- 


gress the hard condition of my men. Once more they are — 


without rations, except such as may be furnished by a few 
friendly farmers and these supplies are almost at an end. 

Massacuusetts Voice: A handful of weevily wheat! A 
man can’t fight on that! 

Vircinia Voice: You and I kin. We've done it before. 
But I wish the home folks could know what it’s like to fight 
starvation as well as the soldiers. I just wish they could 
know—what it’s like—— 

Narrator: Not so pretty, is it? But it happened. And 
in Lee’s heroic Army of Northern Virginia, there were men 
who would fight for awhile and then go home for awhile 
to raise a crop. They had to. But—it wasn’t a good system 
and it can’t be done today. A nation at war today must 
produce not only the guns and the planes but the food that 
will win the war. Let's see where our food goes. Let’s go 
to_an embarkation point for a minute. They're loading a 
convoy. 

Sounp: (Rattle of cranes, etc.) 

We'll go on board and ask a few questions. Excuse me, 
Mister—could you tell me what's in this case? 

Voice: Orange-juice concentrate. For the American Air 
Force. 

Narrator: What about this one? 

Voice: Dried eggs. For Britain. They need ‘em. 

Narrator: And this? 

Voice: Dried milk. Might end up in Greece, feedin 
hungry little children. Might end up in North Africa wi 
the A.E.F. Might end up almost anywhere. 
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Narrator: Say, this sounds like a pretty big job. 
Voice: You bet it’s a big jéb. You a farmer? 
Narrator: Well—I know some farmers. 

Voice: Well, you go back and tell them that this is 
about the biggest job any farmers ever tackled. Food isn’t 
just food in this war. It's a weapon, one of our biggest. 
And if anybody thinks the farmer isn’t a fighter—well, let's 
see 


Music: ( mess call) : 
NARRATOR: t's the Army and Navy mess-call. Mess § 
call for our six and one quarter million men in the United 
States uniform all over the world. And each American sol- 
dier, sailor and marine eats a ton of food a year. They must 
have food. ey whistle) That’s a factory shift goin 
on at a munitions plant. The men who make the shells an 
the guns and the planes. Twenty million workers. And they 
must have food. 
Sounp: (Shuffle of feet—faint, unrecognizable voices) 
Narrator: And those—those are hungry children. The 
~children of the occupied countries we mean to free and are 


Stephen Vincent Benet 
July 22, 1898-March 13, 1943° 


By JAN STRUTHER 


He was a great poet and a great man. 

He fought without hating, as a poet can. 

His lance was free: he held it firm and level 

Against the demagogue, against the devil, 

Against the foul, the false, the fool, the brute, 

- ‘Against the lifted eyebrow and the trampling boot. 

He fought with poise and grace, piercing, not 
smiting; 

He could fight because he knew what he was 
fighting. 

He knew these things, which others only guess: 

That the enemy is not the “No,” but the idle “Yes”; 

That the blind heart is worse than the blind eye, 

And the half-truth more dangerous than the lie. 


He understood and knew 

The Gentile and the Jew— 

The Gentile against whom there is no grudge, 

Who is spared the snide crack and the sly nudge: 

The Jew, whose breed is written on his face, 

Who walks in company, yet walks alone, 

Who knows the world will judge 

His every word and deed, not as his own, 

But as the words and deeds of all his race; 

The Jew, with his sorrowful heart and his quickened 
sight. 

He knew the Black and the White, 

And knew, under their skins, that both are brindled. 

He knew what kindled 

The white cold fire of the North; 

And he knew the South, 

With a rose in its hair and honey in its mouth. 
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freeing. The children and the women and the strong men, 
worn down by years of hunger, dragging listless feet toward 
death. But we're Americans. We don’t like le to starve. 

AMERICAN Woman's Voice: (Angry) Well, it all sounds 
very pretty, I’m sure. But what about me? Why I had to 
go to four stores—actually four stores—before I could get 
my favorite brand of coffee. And my butcher was all out 
of French lamb chops. It’s disgraceful! 

Narrator: Lady, coffee is one of the few things we 
don’t raise ourselves and it takes ships to get coffee here. 
We have other uses for most-of our iin And as for your 
French lamb chops—well, you'll get them. But maybe not 
every day and maybe not as many as you want till the war's 
over. But you won't have to live on turnips and horsemeat— 
you won't have to stand in line for hours for a piece of 
spoiled fish—— 

Woman: Why, I should say not! Why, that would kill 
me! 

Narrator: (Quietly) It has killed quite a good many 
people in Europe. But it won't kill you. You'll be with us 


He knew the taste of the Tidewater East, 

Brackish with Europe’s salt. He knew the yeast 

That worked in men and drove them from their 
home 

Across the wilderness, across the plain 

(Half for the hell of it and half for gain) 

To where the Rockies shine like frozen foam. 

Knowing America, he knew the Earth— 

Its life, death, dissolution and rebirth: 

For here’s the world in miniature, with all 

Its calms and storms, its sweetness and its gall. 

He knew what didn’t count, he knew what counted; 

He was splendidly armed, magnificently mounted: 

His horse was named Heart’s Charity; 

His lance, Mind’s Clarity. 


Stephen Benet is dead. Weep friends, for verse, 
And, which is worse, 
Weep too for gentleness, and weep for péace, 
And kindly decent ways, and the release 
Of a sick world that’s tortured and in Thrall. 
Weep, friends. . . 

And yet—No! do not weep at all. 
Our ranks are thinned, not broken, by his death. 
When a great poet dies, his living breath 
Flies on invisible wing 
To lesser poets, helping them to sing. 
All poetry is one: it is a spring, 
Enchanted, subterranean, which lies 
At the earth’s core. Nothing can clog or close 
That strong clear pure upwelling. Seal one source 
And all the rest will flow with surer force. 
Its power is infinite. It finds its way 
Down steep and rocky glens, 
Gathering headway. Harnessed, it can cleanse 
This blood-stained world. A poet’s his own master 
And his own slave. We others must work faster 
And harder yet, to sweep away disaster. 
You have given us strength. 

We thank you, Steve Benet. 

” *This pebie by Miss Jan Struther, the distinguished English author 
of Mrs, Miniver, now in this country, was read at a. memorial 


held for Mr, Benet by “Books Across the Sea” at the English Speak- 
ing Union, New York City, and is reprinted from N.Y. Herald Tribune. 
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till the end of the war—a little thinner maybe, and just as 
angry. You're lucky. 

Woman: Lucky? 

Narrator: I said—lucky. The Nazi’s weapon is hunger. 
They've used it again and again. They proclaimed it only 
last October fourth at the Sportspalast in Berlin when Her- 
mann Goering—fat Hermann who eats a dozen lobsters at 
a sitting, got up and said—— : 

Gorrinc: (Echo) “I have all the interest in the world 
that the citizens of the occupied territories shall not suffer 
from hunger. But if difficulties should arise through the 
machinations of the enemy, then let everybody know: if 
there is hunger, then it will not be in Germany. The Germans 
will be the last to suffer.” 

Narrator: That was Hermann Goering—number two 
Nazi—October 4th, 1942. Just a day before, in Tylertown, 
Mississippi, there was another kind of meeting. Out of the 
piney woods and the red-clay acres, the farmers came. 
Nobody made them come—they weren't driven there by 

nbutts. But they came to give thanks for the harvest of 
Walthall County, Mississippi. Our Secretary of Agriculture, 
Claude R. Wickard, was present. Here are some of the 
things he said to those people at Tylertown: 

Voice: American farm families are fighting for freedom, 
using food as a weapon. They can look back with satisfaction 
on what they aoceaiplished last year. But that was only 
a beginning. Next year farmers will have more to do and 
less to do it with. We have much need for future courage 
and endurance. The road ahead for farmers is long and 
difficult but it is the only road that leads to victory. 

Narrator: Yes, our weapon is food. But not just food 
in a glut—unplanned production—tearing up the buffalo grass 
to sow wheat and start another dust bowl—planting Victory 
a hit or miss without thought of the future. Our 
ood production was planned as our military effort was 
planned. 

ADMINISTRATORS VoIcE: Today we have selective serv- 
ice in crops. We produce according to the needs of our 
fighting men, allies, and civilians on the home front. We 
are cashing in on a decade of better care of our soil. And 
this year farmers are harvesting far more than we have 
produced in any other year. 

Narrator: It had to be planned out ahead. Had to be 
because you can’t hurry nature. You can cut down your 
shipbuilding time to less than 5 days but it still takes months 
to farrow ‘a pig and raise him to market weight and two 
years to raise a dairy cow. You can work inside a factory no 
matter how bad the weather is, but hail and drought and 
storm can ruin any crop. No, the government planned ahead 
and set goals for the farmers. It said: 

ADMINISTRATORS Voice: We're going to need more 
than 5 billion dozen eggs. Can you produce them? 

Farm Voice: Ask us. 

ApMINIsTRATOR: And 20 million more hogs. How about 
that? 

Farm Voice: Ask me. 

ADMINISTRATOR: Peanuts—we need the oil and the cake 
—a million and a half acres more than last year. 

Farm Voice: We'll plant ’em. 

ADMINISTRATOR: Seihonentaand ‘em for oil. Need ‘em 
for a dozen uses. Need 10% million acres—half again as many 
as last year. 

Farm Voice: Never had much to do with soybeans but 
I hear they can be raised. 

Apministrator: (A little incredulously) And suppose 
we said—enough milk to float all the navies of the United 
Nations? Enough cheese to pave the Lincoln Highway? 

Farm Voice: We're Americans, aren’t we? Let's go! 

Farm Voice: Strike it up on your fiddle, Billy. Strike 
it up for Woodville, California. 


(Tune: “Chase That Possum.”) [Turn page] 





Voice Sincinc: Troopers need truck men, scratch that 
ground, 
Get your hands in a stalk and your back 
bowed down. 
Ain’t got a rifle, only got a hoe 
But will we let the troops starve? No, 
chile, no! 
Get your back bowed down so the folks 
can say 
_ He bowed his back for the U. S. A. 
Scrouge your hands raw now—hide and 
all 
Won't need ’em no way till next fall. 
Ain’t got a rifle, ain’t got a gun, 
But I'll break my back till this war gets 
won. 
Hack at that Axis! Use your hoe! 
Gonna let the troops starve? No, chile, 
no! 

Music: (Pick up orchestra and hold under) 

Narrator: And that was the way they went about it. 
And the total farm goal was met for three successive years, 
and many of the crop goals were exceeded. We can’t show 
you all of it. We can’t show you the quiet war of six million 
sunburnt American families, fighting for the land and with 
the land—the war that never gets in the communiqtes but 
the very back-bone of our war. We can’t make you hear 
corh grow—we can’t make you hear the young wheat sucking 
in the rain. We can’t even give. you a sound effect for a 
soybean. 

SouNp Errects Man: We can, too. 

Narrator: What’s that? 

Sounp Errects Man: We can too give a sound effect 
tor a soybean. 

Narrator: All right—all right—let’s hear it. 

Sounp Errects Man: Hold on to your hats. Here she 
goes. 

Sounp: (Rattle of anti-tank fire) 

NarRATOR: You mean to tell me that’s what a soybean 
sounds. like? 

Sounp Errects Man: Sure. Two pounds of soybean oil 
make enough glycerine to fire five anti-tank shells. Want to 
hear what a bale of wool sounds like? 

Sounp: (Boom of Gun) 

Narrator: But that’s an eighty-millimeter gun! 

Sounp ErFrects Man: Right. And as much wool goes 
into an eighty-millimeter gun mount as goes into a woman's 
skirt. And here. 

Sounp: (Bomb explosion) 

Sounp Errects Man: Castor-oil bean. Use the oil as 
a binder for incendiary bombs. Sorry I can’t show you more, 
but I’m working on a new sound-effect. Got to get back to it. 

Narrator: What’s that? 

Sounp Errects Maw: Hitler's last squeal when he hears 
the Yanks have landed. Got to hurry on that one. So long. 

Narrator: Well, that was quite a little interruption. 
but I’m working on a new sound effect. Got to get back to it. 
The boy who enlists on a farm enlists in an army. Webster 
said: “The farmers are the founders of human civilization.” 
They will not fail and are not failing this nation. They have 
met their huge — with faith and goodwill. They are 
now called upon for even more. And that means— 

Voice: It means work. and sweat. We know that. It 
means doing without and making other things do. We'll do 
our share. 

Voice: Farm labor’s scarce now—and getting scarcer. 
Sure, our boys want to enlist. And lots of + a ve. But 
we've got to keep some on the farm or you won't have your 


crops. 


CuHorvs: 


VOICE: 


CuHorwus: 


VoICcE: 


CuHorus: 


peaavdeli Re 


RADIO PLAY 


Voice: Farm machinery—well, we can patch and make 
do. We're willing. Sure we'd like repairs. re or not, 
we'll go on. Because, if Hitler wins that’s the end of my 
farm and me. p 

Voice: Sure. We know skunks when we see them—and 
we know weasels. We know what to do with a dog when 
he slobbers in the dog days and we know just where to 
nail up the hides of vermin. 

Voice: Those Russian farmers—had to burn their stand- 
ing wheat. Must have been hard to do: that. But I know 
how they felt. : 

Voice: I hear trom my cousin in the old country. I hear 
how ,they steal his stock and laugh in his face. We're against 
you, Mr. Hitler—and we're staying against you. 

Voice: We're against you, Mr. Tojo—and all your smart 
little Zeros that had to swipe other folks’ land and bomb 
them out of their homes. I heard about you from my nephew, 
I know that he says: 


~ Farm Voice: We're against you all, you Axis—against 


you for life or death. We're free men here in this country 
and we mean to stay free. We've got good neighbors here 
and we mean to keep them. We're not waving banners and 
parading—you don’t get much time to parade when you 
work a farm. But were buying war bonds and collecting 
scrap. And outside that and on top of it, we're raising the 
food to sink you and swamp you and finish you. Were in 
for the duration and don’t you forget it—and were six 
million Americans and the country started with us. We 
are proud of the land we work and the crops that grow 
from that land. But, most of all we are proud of the biggest 
crop we raise here—and that crop’s name is freedom. Well, 
that’s my speech for today. You got something to say, 
Mother? 

Farm Woman: I've got just this to say. When I married — 
a farmer I married good times and bad times. I married 
hailstorms and drought and the worry about the loan and 
the work that has to be done no matter how tired you feel. 
Times enough, I've wanted to sit down and rest, like a 
picture in a magazine. But I don’t care. I'm part of this 
country—me and millions of women like me—and we don't 
get medals for it, though one time I did get a blue ribbon 
o: my watermelon preserves. But, as the text says, we 
know what our hands have done. And we mean to keep 
on doing it. It’s hard with the war and everything and our 
eldest boy in the Navy. He wanted. to go and he did, but 
I keep on remefhbering. I thought it all over to. myself, and 
I'm not complaining. We’ve got a lot of things to be grateful 
for. I'm grateful to Almighty God that this country lives 
and grows. I’m grateful to foreign friends—friends I'll never 
see in my life—who are fighting with us and for us. | 
wouldn’t even be able to talk some of their languages, but 
I'm grateful just the same. I’m grateful for us getting united 
and keeping united—that’s the way we ought to be. I'm 
grateful we could raise what we've raised—and I know what 
went into it—and we'll keep on. For my house and what 
we've got, for my children and what they are, for the neigh- 
bors and friends that lend a hand in trouble, and for what 
I see every’day—the land and its growing—I’m grateful. | 
Good Lord bless and defend this country and us to its 
service. 

FaRMER: Amen. 

Farm Boy: Amen. 

Farm Woman: Amen. - 

Music: (Reprise “Come Ye Thankful People” quietly 
tor exit) 


Copyright, 1942, by Stephen Vincent Benet. Condensed from 
the War Script for March, 1943, issued by the Writers’ War 
Board, 122 E. 42nd Street, New York City. Local, educational, 
non-commercial broadcasts of this script may be presented 
ile aig for the duration of the war. All other age con- 

lled by Brandt and Brandt, 101 Park Avenue, New York City. — 
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SCHOLASTIC TEACHERS SECTION 


Classroom Activities 
FOR ALL. CLASSES 


(Including Social Studies and English) 


“Keeper of the Flame” Contest 


Everyone should read the prize-win- 
ning essay in the “Keeper of the Flame” 
contest, by a young American from the 
hills of Vermont. The second prize went 
to a Hoosier and the third to a girl in 
Oregon. This is a manifestation of Jef- 
ferson’s dream of national unity—that 
“the earth belongs to the living genera- 
tion.” Discuss the statement: “Freedom 
of the press is the most important of 
our civil liberties.” 


Relief Follows the Flag 


In this article Scholastic’s Washington 
correspondent outlines the function of 
the Office of Foreign Relief and Rehab- 
ilitation Operations. What attitude on 
the part of the U. S. toward interna- 
tional responsibility does the OFRRO 
reveal? Does it suggest that we should 
assume a long-term post-war responsi- 
bility and close association with the rest 
of the world? The following questions 
may lead to a discussion of these two 
points: 

(a) What is the purpose of the 
OFRRO? (b) What things, apart from 
providing food and medical care, will 
the OFRRO undertake to supply? (c) 
Do you agree that such things are a 
responsibility of the U. S.? Why or 
why not? (d) In what particular coun- 
tries will such help be needed most? 
Why? (e) What can the OFRRO do 
about long-range post-war planning? 


Woodrow Wilson 


A review of the high points in the 
administration of our World War I 
President may serve us today as we 
seek to evaluate what we are accom- 
plishing in this war. Was Wilson a great 
President or was he a dreamy idealist? 
Were his ideas concerning permanent 
world peace-impossible of fulfilment or 
was he living ahead of his time? An- 
swers to these questions may be found 
by raising the ollowing ones tor class 
discussion. 

(a) What groups of people did Wil- 
son’s “New F reedom” program intend 
mm aid? (b) What has the present ad- 

ministration been doing for these same 
groups? (c) Why did the Senate refuse 
to ratify the Versailles Treaty? (d) Did 
this refusal keep us out of involvement 
in Europe’s troubles? (e) What evi- 
dence is there today that “isolation” is 
impossible? (£) Do you accept this evi- 
uence? Why or why not? (g) The 
League of Nations did not prevent 

orld War II, but is that sufficient 
eason for believing that any association 


of nations is impracticable? (h) It has 
been said that we won World War I 
but lost the peace which followed. What 
is being done now to prevent our “losing 
the peace” after World War II? 


Topic for Further Investigation: 

Why did the U. S. Senate reject the 
Versailles Treaty? Consult Allen, F., 
Only Yesterday, Chap. 2, or Seymour, 
C., Woodrow Wilson and the World 
War, Chaps. 13-14. 


The Future of Aviation 


To many people aviation means 
simply airplanes. But what are some 
implications that extended post-war air 
transportation holds for the world? Dr. 
Englehardt, a member of the Aviation 
Education Research Project of the CAA, 
points out some interesting possibilities. 
After the class has read this article a 
stimulating discussion could be built up 
around the question, “What will the Air 
Age do to our community?” Interested 
pupils may find further discussion of 
these possibilities in Dr. Englehardt’s 
book, Education for the Air Age, Mac- 
millan, 1942 and in Human Geography 
in the Air Age by G. T. Renner, Mac- 
millan, 1942, Chaps. 6-9. 


FOR SOCIAL STUDIES 


Hold the Line Against Inflation 


(Modern Problems, American History, 
Economics) 

What is inflation? What can be done 
to halt its progress? What other prob- 
lems in our wartime economic life are 
related to it? The following questions 
may help the class to understand the 
basic problem of inflation as well as 
the immediate problem to be solved. 

{a) What dese inflation do to the 
purchasing power of the dollar? (b) 





COMING NEXT WEEK 
(May 10-15 Issue) 


For Social Studies: 

Shall We Renew the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act? 

United Nations to Hold World 
Food Conference. 

Electronics—a New Science for 
a New World, by James Stokley. 

Builders of America: John J. 
Pershing (picture biography). 


For English Classes: 

“Letters to Lucerne,” condensed 
from the full-length play by Allen 
Vincent and Fritz Rotter. 

Traffic Signs and Signals (Punc- 
tuation), by Maxwell Nurnberg. 

“The Victim,” a story by Chris- 
topher LaFarge. 











Why doesn’t the government sim 
issue more money to meet this condi- 
tion? (c) What is meant by the expres- 
sion “inflation spiral”? (d) We have in 
the U. S. today a surplus of cash over 
goods which may be purchased. This 
surplus is sometimes called the “infla- 
tionary gap.” Can you explain why? 
(e) What -was President Roosevelt's 
seven-point program designed to do to 
the inflationary gap? (f) How many of 
these points have been applied? 


Bancor or Unitas? 


(Modern Problems, American History, 
World History, Economics) 


The perplexing problems of foreign 
trade and exchange are difficult to un- 
derstand. This article attempts to show 
how the British and American proposals 
for post-war international trade might 
help to put world commerce back on its 
feet. Explain graphically how interna- 
tional shipments of goods tend to cancel 
each other and that gold has been used 
to pay off the balances. As the class 
reads the article the following questions 
might be discussed. 

(a) What kinds of restrictions have 
nations placed on international trade? 
Why? (b) Should such barriers be can- 
celled? (c) Do you favor continuing 
our reciprocal trade agreements? Why 
or why not? (d) Could we do business 
at home if the currency fluctuated 
widely? (e) Why is international stabil- 
ization of currencies necessary? 


Pan-Americana 


(Modern Problems, American History, 
Economic Geography ) 


It comes as a surprise to many people 
to learn how vital the Central Ameri- 
can countries are to our war effort. But 
that they are likely to play an important 
part in our peace-time economy is also 
significant. The countries of Central 
America should be located on the wall 
map. After the class has finished the 
article pupils might point out what uses 
are made of the many commodities we 
import from these nations. It should -be 
worth while, also, to discuss the point 
that “what is good for Central Ameri- 
can sag eg is good for us.” Point 
out also that private enterprise is carry- 
ing a good share of the burden of de- 
veloping this prosperity. 

[Continued on next page] 





Key to “We Challenge You” 
(Social Studies Quiz, p. 10) 

I. Who’s Who? 6, 10, 8, 1, 9, 2, 4, 5, 3, 7. 

II. Can We Hold the Line Against In- 
flation? 1-b; 2-c; 3-b; 4-b; 5-c; 6-a; 7-c. 

Ill. Bancor or Unitas? 1-F; 2-T; 3-F; 
4-T; 5-F; 6-F; 7-T; 8-T; 9-T. 

IV. Pan-Americana: 1-c; 2-c; 3-b; 4-b; 
5-c; 6-b. - 
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The Bugaboc of Bureaucracy 
(Modern Problems, American History) 


According to this article, Dr. Com- 
mager does not believe that we have 
bureaucracies. In the light of all the 
clamor, both public and private, about 
the insidious influences of bureaucracy 
this is a striking statement. What is Dr. 
Commager’s viewpoint and why does he 
take this stand? An analysis of this ar- 
ticle should provoke an interesting dis- 
cussion which might be implemented by 
the following leading questions: 

(a) What is your definition of a bur- 
eaucrat? (b) Can you explain how the 
government would be able to function 
without the presence of large numbers 
of workers in many departments and 
divisions? (c) Is bureaucracy or cir- 
cumstance responsible for the rather 
popular pastime of condemning bureau- 
cratsP (d) Do you agree with Dr. 
Commager’s definition of a bureaucrat? 
Why or why not? (e) What alternative 
do critics of bureaucracy offer? (f) Do 
you think that most government em- 
ployees in these bureaus are trying to 
settle themselves down into a life job? 
(g) Do you know anyone personally 
who is now working in a civil capacity 
in Federal government service. Does he 
consider himself to be a bureaucratic 
menace? (h) Do you agree that the 
criticisms of Federal bureaucracy might 
well be made ot almost any large-scale 
organization? What recommendations 
has Dr. Commager to offer concerning 
inefficiency? Do you concur? 


FOR ENGLISH CLASSES 


A Time to Reap 


With the publication of this radio 
program, the poem by Jan Struther in 
memory of Stephen Vincent Benet, and 
the excerpts from Benet’s prize-winning 
epic, John Brown’s Body , Scholastic 
seeks to pay some small tribute to the 
memory of a great American. The debt 
of the nation to Benet can never be 
paid, but in years to come it will be 
measured by the timelessness and en- 
during value of his works. 

A Time to Reap was so highly com- 
mended after its initial breadcast that 
Mr. Benet was persuaded to make 
slight alterations in the script so that it 
might be used not alone at rire - 
ing but at any time. We believe that 
this sketch, one of the poet's recent con- 
tributions to victory, is not only timely 
and pertinent to the food crisis of today, 
but also an example of the simplicity, 
humor, and imagination which char- 
acterize all of Benet’s works. 

When your pupils have read the play, 
they should the quiz found on our 
“Ss Your Wits” page. Answers 
should then be discussed, with an eye 
to bringing out these points: 


1. Benet’s suiting ‘of the diction to 


‘the subject-matter. 


2. His deft underlining of the theme, 
without the use of obvious devices. 

3. His good taste in resisting the 
cheap, melodramatic, the over-sentimen- 
tal. 

4, His awareness, nevertheless, of 
emotional values and of dramatic effect. 

For further discussion, use these 
questions: 

1. The play may be said to consist 
of three parts: (a) the farmer's place 
in history; (b) the farmer's job today— 
what it is, how to do it, and why to do 
it; and (c) the spirit of the farmer. Of 
course these parts are not sharply de- 
marcated: elements of one underlie the 
others. But it is because of this rough 
organization that the play achieves its 
effect of starting somewhere, going 
there, and arriving. Where does each 
part begin and end? 

‘2. What single speech, episode, or 
section of the play do you find most 
memorable? Why? 

3. What is the source of the title and 
the opening ae upped (The Bible: Ec- 
clesiastes) Why is it particularly appro- 
priate here? 

4. With what do we commonly asso- 
ciate the hymn “Come, Ye Thankful 
People, Come”? 

For Further Investigation: 

Make a list of the chief works of 
Stephen Vincent Benet, along with a 
notation of special honors and distinc- 
tions accorded them and their author. 


Check the works which you have read. ~ 


Try some of those you have not yet had 
an opportunity to enjoy. 


Kitwancool 


This story, though written by a paint- 
er, is a good one for observing the craft 
of an author. Miss Carr, being a percep- 
tive artist, has naturally employed some 
of the skills of her own art. Have pupils 
point out examples of keen observation, 
swift sketching in of an outline, colorful 
comparisons, and perspective—or the re- 
lation of the parts to the whole. 

They should also look for humor. 
Does this humor consist of laughter di- 
rected at somebody else or at herself? 
Why do you think the Indians named 
Miss Carr “Klee Wyck”—or ores 
one”? Why do you think they accept 
her when they ordinarily were inhospit- 
able to white men? These are questions 
the class may wish to discuss. 

Although Miss Carr does not go d 
ly into physical characteristics of the 
Indians, she does give them personali- 
ties. What sort of person was Mrs. 
Douse, for instance? The chief? Aleck? 
The hero? Orphan Lizzie? 


For Further Discussion: 
1. How does the author make us see 


the beauty and value of the totem: 
poles? 

2. Do you suspect that Miss Carr 
would or would not sympathize with a 
movement to modernize and civilize the 
Indian villages? 

8. This story, like the radio play by 
Stephen Vincent Benet, shows us that 
there is dignity in simplicity. IMlustrate. 
Class Assignment: 

Have you ever been any place where 
you felt you were not welcome? Try 
to recall just what was said or done to 
indicate we fa that your presence was 
not particularly desired. How did you 
get out of the situation? Write about 
your experience. 


“Write” Kind of Grewinine 


There is an old, old argument about 
whether it is better to know rules and 
reasons which may be applied to all 
pee cases or merely to know right 
rom wrong. Here is a ballot for the 
rules, and Mrs. Bass tells you why she 
thinks as she does. Whether or not 
you and your pupils agree, you will 
find this article stimulating. It may be 
worth your while to try some of the 
diagramming suggested here. A par- 
ticularly useful experiment should be 
the diagramming by pupils of sentences 
which they have constructed faultily in 
past written work. The most interest- 
ing examples might be placed on the 
board so that the whole class can 
share in the business of improvement. 


Chats About New Books 


Pupils should understand that these 
books “chats” were originally radio 
talks and that they are not properly 
criticisms but merely brief, conversa- 
tional reviews. To be sure that each 
pupil understands what he reads, use 
these questions: 

The Human Comedy 

1. The story takes place where? Who 
are the chief characters? 

2. Explain how the trap worked. 
The Year of Decision: 1846 

1..Why does the author call 1846 
the “year of decision”? 


I Served on Bataan 

1. Was the author sent to the Philip- 
pines before or after Pearl Harbor? 

2. Why is this a book of “horror”? 





Key to “Sharpen Your Wits” 
English Quiz Page 
I. l-a; 2-c; 3-b; 4-a; 5-a. 
Il. 1-F; 2-F; 3-T; 4-F. 


Hil. Check 2, 4, 5. 
IV. Strike out third sentence, beginning 
“All of the books . . . 
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HE New York Times has shown the 

world how little college freshmen 
know about the background and great 
figures of their own country. Every- 
body agrees it’s deplorable, and that 
something ought to be done about it. 

We shan’t mix in the tangled contro- 
versy over how American History ought 
to be taught. Except to say: Scholastic 
magazines have been teaching history 
tor twenty years, as well as current 
events, geography, civics, economics, 
sociology, problems of democracy, and 
every other brand of social studies. We 
believe in them all, and we believe no 
one of them can be properly understood 
or learned in a vacuum. History must 
be a vital part of every social study, and 
every fact or event of the past must 
have a comprehensible relation to the 
facts and events of the present day. 

That’s our creed, and welll stick by it. 
In fact, in its handsome editorial of 
April 15th, and in the letter by Mr. 
Wilbur Murra, Executive Secretary of 
the National Council for Social Studies, 
in the same issue, the Times said sub- 
stantially the same thing. 


Anyway, Scholastic is going to find 
out what American high school students 
think about this history question. We 
are going into the student opinion in- 
dustry in a big way. On the front cover 
of this issue you will note the announce- 
ment of the establishment of the Schol- 
astic Institute of Student Opinion. In 
response to our first mailing, more than 
700 high schools representing an enroll- 
ment of more than half a million stu- 
dents have registered for membership 
in the Institute, a non-profit organiza- 
tion for the scientific study of youth's 
opinions, with no dues or expenses at- 
tached. The Institute will work with 
and through the student periodicals in 
each school. Ballots will be prepared 
and furnished the papers in matrix 
form. The straw votes will be by the 
student staffs and faculty advisers of 
the papers, and will be supplemented 
where desirable by individual inter- 
views, 

The subject matter of the questions 
covered will deal with important and 
timely problems in national and inter- 
national affairs as well as problems of 
special interest to young people. The 
first survey, to be held during. the 


month of May, will contain questions 
on the Times History quiz; the 18-year 
voting age proposal; the student atti- 
tudes toward the U. S. Congress and 
toward the management of our armed 
forces in the war; and the war’s effect 
on the future vocational and personal 
lives of students now in high school. 

It is not too late to get in on this 
ballot. Any teacher or principal inter- 
ested may secure application blanks for 
your school and periodical by address- 
ing: Scholastic Institute of Student 
Opinion, 220 East 42d St., New York 
City. Next fall the Institute will be de- 
veloped on a year-around basis, with 
national officers and a distinguished ad- 
visory council. 


The office has spent a good deal of 
time this past year speculating as to 
“who's next”—i.e., who will get the call 
to help out in Uncle Sam’s armed forces. 
Only two of our actual staff members 
are in the service at this writing. They 
are: 


Second Lieutenant John A. Jamieson, 
Quartermaster Corps, Fort Lewis, 
Wash. Lieutenant Jamieson was form- 
erly librarian of Scholastic Publications. 

Private Leslie Fliegel, 29th Engineer 
Training Battalion, Fort Leonard 
Wood, Missouri. Private Fliegel was 
formerly layout man on our Art staff. 

In addition, Lieutenant (JG) Sterling 
Wheeler, formerly a member of the 
Scholastic Advertising Department staff, 
who volunteered in the Navy and 
served for over a year after Pearl Har- 
bor, was recently invalided home from 
the South Pacific, and has now returned 
to civilian life in anothet company. 

Among our Field Representatives, Al- 
exander Guyol (Ohio, Indiana), and 
Edouard deMerlier (Pennsylvania) -are 
iu the service, and Hugh Robinson (II- 
linois) is working in a war industry. 

Half a dozen of our other young men 
have been deferred from time to time 
in various classifications of Selective 
Service. Many are serving in the Civil- 
ian Defense activities of their local com- 
munities, as Air Raid Wardens or Aux- 
iliary Police, including Editor-in-Chief 
Kenneth Gould, Editor Charles Preston 
of Junior Scholastic, Advertising Direc- 
tor G. Herbert McCracken, and Assis- 
tant Circulation Manager William 
Steiner. Circulation Manager Richard 
Mathewson is on leave with the OWI 
in Washington. Two of our girls, Mar- 
garet Hauser White and Helen Beneker 
Russell, have husbands in the fighting 
services. Publisher Robinson’s nephew, 
Captain Walker Robinson, is one of the 
flying aces who are keeping New 
Guinea and Australia out of Japanese 
hands. Nancy Genet, of our writing 
staff, drives for the Red Cross Motor 
Corps Janet Chatten, formerly an asso- 
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ciate editor of Junior Scholastic is with 
the Red Cross in North Africa. 
e a ° 


You may have noticed that “some- 
thing new has been added” on the 
cover design of Scholastic, namely, the 
little word “Senior” in small curving 
letters in front of the main designation. 
This is, of course, merely an open rec- 
ognition of what has long been obvious. 
To distinguish our Senior High School 
magazine (original publication of our 
group) for Grades 12, 11, and 10, from 
Junior Scholastic, for Grades 6, 7, and 
8, at the younger end of the scale, and 
from World Week, our new publication 
for intermediate high schoo! grades, it 
seemed wise to add the natural adjec- 
tive. 

2 e - 


Some teachers have written us that 
they have not been receiving their free 
Teacher Edition copy lately. We hope 
this is not so, but is, perhaps, due to a 
slight misunderstanding. It was an- 
nounced at the beginning of the Second 
Semester, and publicized frequently by 
mail and in print, that thereafter, the 
Teacher Edition copy would be in- 
cluded as the top one in the package 
of student copies mailed in the teacher's 
name. This change was made at the 
request of the Post Office Department 
to save delay. We urge teachers to open 
their bundles personally, or else to as- 
sign a trusted student to the job, who 
will see that the Teacher Edition copy 
is always removed first and given to the 
teacher before distribution. 


Acknowledgment 


Scholastic regrets to announce that sev- 
eral graphic charts reprinted in recent is- 
sues were inadvertently credited to the 
wrong source. The graphics listed below 
were all prepared by PICK-S, 19 Rector 
Street, New York City, and appeared orig- 
inally in the newspapers listed. In several 
cases these charts were credited by Scho- 
lastic to Pictorial Statistics, Inc., 142 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York City. ese 
had a standing agreement with Pictoria 
Statistics for republication of graphic 
charts prepared by them, the editors un- 
intentionally confused the two names. We 
have since discovered that Pictorial Sta- 
tistics and PICK-S are two distinct firms 
and we hereby apologize to both for wrong- 
ly attributing these charts. 

The graphics in question, all prepared 
by PICK-S, are as follows: 

February 8-18, 1943, page 4. “The 
Source of Each Dollar Spent and its Desti- 
nation.” From the New York Times. 

February 8-18, page 5. “National In- 
come.” From the New York Herald 
Tribune. 

February 15-20, page 7. “Farm and 
Non-farm Income.” From the New York 
Herld-Tribune. 

March 22-27, page 8. “1. Troop Trans- 
portation Progress. “2. Freight Trans- 
— Progress.” Both from New York 

imes. 








TQ SEE OURSELS. 
AS OTHERS SEE US!” 


—Robert Burns 





(Sood friends of SCHOLASTIC 7 
MAGAZINES, since we do not always 
possess “‘the giftie,” won’t you tell us whether 

we have come up to your expectations 

this semester . . . which features proved most 
helpful . .. what new features you suggest 

for next term. We have sent you an editorial 
ballot by mail and hope you'll cast your vote 
promptly and return it to us in the postage 

free envelope we sent you. ... Your counsel will 
help guide us in our editorial planning for the fall... . We 


shall be genuinely grateful for your suggestions. 





ADVANCE RESERVATION FOR SEPTEMBER COPIES 


= SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES TE 5-3-43 
: 430 Kinnard Avenue, Dayton, Ohio 


YOU CAN give us a real vote of confidence 
| expect to continue to use SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES in 


when you return your editorial ballot if you 
will include your advance TENTATIVE 
order for the fall . . . merely estimate the 


number of students you expect to have in 
your fall classes . . . you may revise your 
order within 3 weeks after the fall term starts. . 


Since our first fall-issue goes to press right Se 
after Labor Day (before your order mailed 


when school opens could reach us) you'll 
be assured of copies in September by telling 
Name 


: September. On a TENTATIVE BASIS giving me the right to 
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us how many copies you expect to use now : 
. .. and you'll help us to accurately estimate : School 

our press runs and thus conserve paper in : 
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change my order in any way after using the first 3 issues, 
please send me approximately: 

SENIOR SCHOLASTIC—Combined Edition 

SENIOR SCHOLASTIC—Social Studies Edition 
SENIOR SCHOLASTIC—English Class Edition 
WORLD WEEK 


JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 
Teacher edition desk copy supplied with each order of 10 
or more. Extra desk copies for each group of 30 copies. 











line with W.P.B. paper rationing regulations. Address 
City. 





State 





SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


For Classroom and Home The approximate enrollment of my school is: 


Boys. Girls 
Paste on Postcard and Mail NOW 





SENIOR SCHOLASTIC @ WORLD WEEK @ JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 
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\repHEN VINCENT BENET has been for 
fifteen years one of the poets high school students 
like. They like him because what he says has 
reality and importance, because he has a sense 
of humor, because he tells a good story and tells 
it with color, dash and drama. When John Brown's 
Body was published in 1928, the story of the Civil 
War friend to be a history of men “whose bearded 
faces look strange in the old daguerreotypes.” It 
became the story of people who were alive. 

The three quotations on this page are from 
that 100,000 word poem. One is an invocation 
to the American muse, the “swift runner, never 
captured or subdued,” whom Benet in many 
poems has certainly come nearer to capturing 
than have most of the “great huntsmen.” The 
pictures of America so quickly painted in these 
lines become in the poem-novel itself more de- 
tailed pictures, each the scene of a dramatic 
story. Our two other selections give a glimpse 
of two of these scenes, too brief a glimpse but 
enough to show the varying rhythms, the color 
and warmth, and the human quality of the poem. 

Benet had half completed a long poem called 
Western Star, a narrative ree the sweep of 
American colonization, when he died on March 
13. The child of three generations of army officers, 
he has been one of the most American of our 
poets. His “Prayer for United Nations” was read 
by President Roosevelt at the close of his Flag 
Day broadcast in 1942. 
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GEORGI 


Wingate checked on his horse’s rein 

With a hand as light as a butterfly 

And drank content in body and brain 

As he gazed for a moment at the sky. 

This was his Georgia, this his share 

Of pine and river and sleepy air, 

Of summer thunder and winter rain 

That spills bright tears on the window-pane 
With the slight, fierce passion of young men’s grief, 
Of the mockingbird and the mulberry-leaf. 
For, wherever the winds of Georgia run, 

It smells of peaches long in the sun. ... 


So Wingate saw it, vision or truth, 

Through the colored window of his own youth, 
Building an image out of his mind 

To live or die for, as Fate inclined. 


ats! 


POETRY 


INVOCATION 


Swift runner, never captured or subdued, 
Seven-branched elk beside the mountain stream, 
That half a hundred hunters have pursued 
But never matched their bullets with the dream, 


Where the great huntsmen failed, I set my sorry 
And mortal snare for your immortal quarry. 


You are the buffalo-ghost, the broncho-ghost 
With dollar-silver in your saddle-horn, 

The cowboys riding in from Painted Post, 
The Indian arrow in the Indian corn, 


And you are the clipped velvet of the lawns 
Where Shropshire grows from Massachusetts sods, 
The grey Maine rocks—and the war-painted dawns 
That break above the Garden of the Gods. 


The prairie-schooners crawling toward the ore 
And the cheap car, parked by the station-door. 


Where the skyscrapers lift their foggy plumes 
Of stranded smoke out of a stony mouth 
You are that high stone and its arrogant fumes, 
And you are ruined gardens in the South 


And bleak New England farms, so winter-white 
Even their roofs look lonely, and the deep 
The middle grainland where the wind of night 
Is like all blind earth sighing in her sleep. 


PENASYLVAMA 


They came on to fish-hook Gettysburgh in this way, after 
this fashion.. 

Over hot pikes heavy with pollen, past fields where the 
wheat was high. 

Peaches grew in the orchards; it was a fertile country, 

Full of red barns and fresh springs and dun, deep-uddered 
kine. 


A farmer lived with a clear stream that ran through his 
very house-room, 

They cooled the butter in it and the milk, in their wide, 
stone jars; 

A dusty Georgian came there, to eat and go on to battle; 

They dipped the milk from the jars, it was cold and sweet 
in his mouth... . 


Country of broad-backed horses, stone houses and long, 
green meadows, 

Where Getty came with his ox-team to found a steady town 

And the little trains of my boyhood puffed solemnly up 
the Valley 

Past the market-squares and the lindens and tae Quaker 
meeting-house. 


- From John Brown's Body, published by Farrar & Rinehart, 
Inc. Copyright 1927-28, by Stephen Vincent Benet. 








CHATS = ABOUT 
NEW BOOKS 


From the Book-of-the-Month Club 


By Edwin Seaver 
and Robin McKown 


THE HUMAN COMEDY. By 
William Saroyan. (Harcourt 


|_| Brace) $3: 


William Saroyan’s much_ heralded 
novel abounds in the qualities that have 
made Saroyan so popular—his aware- 
ness of the importance of the simplest 
things in our world and his exuberant 
zest for life. 

The story is about a tourteen-year 
old boy named Homer Macauley who 
delivers messages for the telegraph com- 
pany in the town of Ithaca, California. 
More than that, it’s about Homer’s fam- 
ily—his mother, his sister Bess, his big 
brother Marcus, who is in the Army, 
and his little four-year-old _ brother 
Ulysses, who looks at everything and 
says practically nothing. 

One of our favorite characters - is 
Ulysses. One day, Ulysses walked into 
Covington’s Sporting Goods Store, just 
as Mr. Covington, the proprietor, was 
demonstrating to Big Chris the workings 
of a rather involved new trap. Its prin- 
ciple seemed to be to take the animal, 
swing it up and around, and hold it off 
its feet until the trapper arrived. Just 
then, Ulysses, who always liked to be 
where things were going on, pressed in 
a little too closely; the trap closed on 
him gently but swiftly, lifted him off his 
feet, turned him around and held him 
three feet off the floor, unhurt but be- 
wildered. 

“Get him out,” said Big Chris. But 
that was easier said than done, because 
the one thing the inventor had neg- 
lected was a way to get the animal— 
in this case, Ulysses—out of the trap 
after he was once caught. Everyone in 
the neighborhood came in to offer ad- 
vice; in fact, Ulysses had never had 
such attention paid to him before. It 
all ended happily enough, however, 
when Big Chris, whd had powerful 
shoulders, as well as a noble heart, not 
only broke open the trap, but paid Mr. 
Covington its full price of twenty dol- 
lars for the damage he had done! 


Homer liked most things about his 
job. But one thing he didn’t like to do, 
and every time he had to, he nearly quit 
his job. That was to deliver telegrams 
which read: “The War Department re- 
grets to inform you that your son was 
killed in action.” There came a time 
when he had to deliver a telegram like 
that to his own mother, and that, of 


course, was hardest of all. 
1846. By Bernard DeVoto. 


(Little Brown) $3.50. 


What would you say are the most im- 
portant dates in American history? The 
yesr 1776, the date of the Declaration 
of Independence; 1812; 1861, when 
the Civil War began; 1917, when we 
entered the first World War; and De- 
cember 7, 1941, when the Japanese at- 
tacked Pear] Harbor. Now we must add 
the year 1846 to this list of significant 
national dates. That’s the year which 
decided the size and shape of things 
to come for our country, according to 
Bernard DeVoto,- and he has written 
a great book to prove it. 

It was in 1846 that the United States 
engaged in a war with Mexico that 
brought into its boundaries New Mex- 
ico and California. [t was in this same 
year that the great Westward move- 
ment of covered wagon trains made our 
country a continental nation, reaching 
from the Atlantic seaboard to the Pa- 
cific, and that the Mormons made their 
trek to the Great Salt Lake. 

It was in 1846, also, that the prob- 
lem of free states versus slave states 
was first brought into the open, a prob- 
lem that was solved only by the Civil 
War. Mr. DeVoto even goes so far as 
to say that it was in 1846 that the 
Civil War itself was really decided, 
when a young Army lieutenant noted 
the terrible fire power of massed ar- 
tillery in an engagement against the 
Mexicans, and remembered the man- 
euver twenty years. later. The lieuten- 
ant’s name was Ulysses S. Grants 

Here’s some miscellaneous informa- 
tion culled from the book. The discov- 
ery of gold in California was brought 
about because of a slight engineering 
miscalculation. James 
building a sawmill for John Sutter. The 
water wheel was set too low and so the 
channel had to be deepened. That 
deepening brought up the first nug- 
gets that developed into the Gold Rush 
of "49. . 

The notion that the westward migra- 
tion was made up of penniless ad- 
venturers is false. It took money to 
equip a wagon train, and those who 
were most hit by the depression couldn’t 
afford to do so. 

One of the reasons the United States 
was able to acquire Oregon from Great 


THE YEAR OF DECISION: 
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READING FOR ENJOYMENT 


Britain was that a British commission 
sent to investigate the territory re- 
ported that it d found the country 
insufficiently supplied with hot water 


for bathing.” 
Lieutenant Juanita Redmond, 


s (Lippincott) $1.50. 


Lieutenant Juanita Redmond is a 
young Southern girl, a native of Swan- 
sea, South Carolina. She was a nurse 
at Bataan, and after it fell she went to 
Corregidor. She was one of the few 
nurses to escape from there before the 
Japanese took over. She tells her amaz- 
ing story in a book called I Served on 
Bataan. 

Miss Redmond arrived in Manila in 
September, 1940. She was working at 
a hospital in Manila when news first 
came through about the Pearl Harbor 
bombing. Like many others, she could 
not believe it. 

On the twenty-third of December, a 
number of doctors, nurses and corps- 
men were ordered to Bataan. Miss Red- 
mond was among them. She worked at 
a hospital in Limay and was evacuated 
from there the day before it was burned 
to the ground. Miss Redmond went 
through the bombing at the Bataan 
Base Hospital) Number One, helped to 
try to restore order out of the chaos 
that resulted. / 

This is a book of horror, but it’s also 
a story of brave men and women who 
remained at their job and kept their 
spirits up, even when hope was gone. 
Miss Redmond is constant in her praise 
of the wounded men,. who didn’t cry 
out with their pain, who said, “Take 
my buddy first; he’s hurt worse than I 
am.” She says of the oy ox soldiers 
that they “were splendid fighters, very 
brave and very angry.” 


| SERVED ON BATAAN. By 


Marshall was ~ 74 


Mickey Rooney as Homer Macauley, 
the messenger boy, and Jack Jen- 
kins as his brother, Ulysses, in The 
Human Comedy, movie based on 
William Saroyan’s latest ‘novel. 
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“WRITE” KIND OF GRAMMAR 


If you know the facts about your own language, 
you'll be able to use it much more effectively 


By Agnes N. Bass 


RAMMAR has been defined as a 
listing of the facts about a language. 
Whenever you study a foreign lan- 
guage, you are very much aware that 
there are facts about it ially about 
its verbs—that are quite different from 
facts about the English language, and 
that these facts must be mastered be- 
fore you can hope to read or speak the 
foreign tongue. 
But since you,.as an American, have 
spoken and written English for many 


years, you rather resent the idea that 


you should ever stop ‘to consider the 
grammar of your own tongue. You know 
the customs, the idioms, instinctively; 
you believe you can talk and write fair- 
ly fluently; and you wonder why you 
should be asked to analyze anything as 


simple as everyday h. 

Yet the truth. is that almost every- 
body makes mistakes at some time in the 
use of English; and it is ‘only through a 
knowledge of. grammar that we. can 
hope to correct them. 

Suppose that either in haste or in 
ignorance, you have written, “The gov- 
ernor of our state is a man who we can 
trust.” “Whom we can trust,” comments 
a parent, teacher or fellow-student pa- 
tiently. If you have never “had gram- 





You will avoid many pitfalls if you 
study your English grammar now. 


mar” but are an alert student, you say 
to yourself, “All right, whom. I must 
remember whom.” In your next com- 
position perhaps you take pride in writ- 
ing, “Whom aad. after ite “Who,” 
says the teacher patiently. 

Now if you knew the facts of the lan- 
puage and the terms in which those 
acts are ordinarily stated, you could be 
reminded in the first example given 
that the objective (accusative) case is 
used for the object of a verb, and that 
the objective case of the pronoun who 
is whom. Then you would probably 
not have made the second na ite at all, 
because you would know that the objec- 
tive case is used for all kinds of 
objects but not for the subject or the 


predicate noun in a sentence. Knowing - 


no grammar, you have to try to correct 
mistakes simply “by ear”; no one can 
explain your error to you if you cannot 
understand the vocabulary of the ex- 
planation. 

Explain, then, in grammatical terms 
why this is correct: “Whom am I to 
follow?” And why is this incorrect: “To 
who does he owe this dollar?” 

It has been said that many so-called 
errors in composition are actually errors 
in grammar. Let us see. Here is an error 
made by a writer who knows not the 
subtleties of the subjunctive mood: “I 
wish I was the umpire.” And the fol- 
lowing is what a student wrote who was 
not aware that the case of a pronoun 
in an elliptical clause (one with words 


understood) should be the same as the 


- case which would be used if the clause 


were expressed in full: “I can write as 
well as he (can write).” 

Many a student writes a statement 
like this: “I was surprised at him agree- 
ing with us so quickly.” He should write: 
“I was surprised at his agreeing with 
us so quickly,” because a gerund 
(agreeing) is a verbal noun and takes 
a possessive modifier (his). Perhaps 
you have been guilty of the equivalent 
of this: “Climbing the mountain, the 
snow was blinding.” This is bad be- 
cause the dangling modifier, “Climbing 
the mountain” appears to modify snow. 
It cannot reasonably do this. If you re- 
write the sentence, “As we climbed the 
mountain, we were blinded by snow,” 
you have shown when we were blinded, 
ea modifying the verb with an adverb 
clause. 
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It is a habit of language to -make 
statements consisting of two parts— 
something talked about and something 
said. For this reason a group of words 
standing alone, like “Especially cakes 
and candy” is grammatically no sen- 
ténce. What does it lack? 

You will avoid error if you remem- 
ber, too, that every dependent or sub- 
ordinate clause is always used as some 
single part of speech. The student who 
writes, “Fly-casting is when you throw 
the bait into the middle of the stream,” 
does not know that a clause introduced 
by when (and where) is adverbial and 
modifies a verb; it can never be used 
as a predicate noun. The student who 
writes, “The result was he was put out 
of the game,”. is not aware that that 
should be used to introduce the noun 
clause, “he was put out of the game.” 

It is a great help in writing good sen- 
tences to learn to make a simple dia- 
gram which will show at a glance the 
place of each word, phrase or clause 
in the sentence pattern. In such a dia- 
ate fairly long sentence might look 

e this: 


SUBJECT PREDICATE 





| predicate noun 
NOUN (or pronoun) | veRB | OBJECT 


SY 


TE 





cae pes get the knack of diagram- 
ing g sentences, you are in posses- 
sion of a yardstick for measuring those 
you consider doubtful or those that are 
returned to you marked “ungrammati- 
cal.” Take this, for it ny “Tom 
fanned the third batter which ended 
the game.” You diagram the main clause 


thus: 
Tom | fanned | batt 


¥ 


But what shall you do with the 
clause “which ended the game”? It 
seems to modify the whole independent 
clause but that is grammatically impos- 
sible. An adjective clause introduced by 
which always modifies a noun or pro- 
noun. It doesn’t make sense to have it 
modify either Tom or batter. Something 
must be wrong. Let’s re-write the sen- 
tence: “Tom fanned the batter and 
ended the game.” Remember that and 
connects similar sentence elements. 
Now will this diagram logically? 

The truth is that your style, your 
manner of writing, reflects not only your 
personality, but-also your skill in gram- 
matical management. The good writer 
knows, either by instinct or by rule, the 
facts of his language. 
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w QUIZ YOURSELF! 
1. HOW’S YOUR JUDGMENT? 


Read “A Time to Reap” with an appreciative ear for its 
style. Then underline the best completing word or phrase 
in each of the following sentences. 


1. The prose used in this radio sketch is largely (a) in- 
formal vat homely; (b) scholarly and literary; (c) oratorical 
and bombastic. 

2. For the most part Mr. Benet’s vocabulary in this work 
is (a) old-fashioned; (b) legal-sounding; (c) conversational. 

3. Most of the points made in the play are given their 
greatest emphasis by (a) frequent repetition; (b) specific 
illustration; (c) constant moralizing. 

4. “The fair earth stirs with life” is an example of-(a) 
poetic phrasing; (b) humorous exaggeration; (c) dramatic 
impact. i 

5. The combination of elements which makes for greatest 
effectiveness in this play is (a) simplicity and a down-to- 
earth quality; (b) humor and pathos; (c) excitement and 
suspense. 


ll. NOTHING BUT THE TRUTH 


Now that you've read “Kitwancool,” you should be able to 
circle the T for true statements or the F for false ones. 

1. T F The trip to Kitwancool was made in a covered 
wagon. 

2. T F The artist was heartily welcomed when she 
arrived at the village. 


8. T F The first night the artist slept on the chief's 


verandah. 
4. T F The Douse household was the scéne of con- 
stant bickering and racket. 


lil. FACTS ARE FACTS 


Here are some statements about English grammar. A few 
of them are facts, the others are fancy. When you've read 


““Write’ Kind of Grammar,” youll know which is which. 


Check the facts. 

1. Whom usually sounds better than who. 

2. The objective “case is not used for the subject of a 
sentence. 

8. “I can write as well as he” is wrong because as is a 
preposition. 

4. Every subordinate clause is used as a single part of 
speech. 

5. Good sentences can usually be diagrammed. 


IV. WHAT’S WRONG HERE? 


Two of the sentences in this paragraph on “Chats About 
New Books” do. not conform with he sense of the whole. 
Strike them out. 

Of the three books discussed here, only one is fiction. 
That is The Human Comedy, by William Saroyan. All of 
the books have to do with the war. I Served on Bataan is 
the account of a nurse in the Philippines. The Year of 
Decision: 1846 deals chiefly with the life of a great general. 
The Year of Decision: 1846 was written by Bernard 
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w EXPRESS YOURSELF! 


PULL UP A CHAIR 

~—And join the discussion: 

1. Can you explain why Stephen Vincent Benet’s poetry 
appeals to high school people? What do you like about it? 

2. Why do you think Emily Carr was finally accepted in 
the Indian village? Does her experience offer any suggestions 
for your own dealings with strangers? 

3. Do you think that it is ible to write well without 
knowing grammar? Why or why not? 


WRITE IT DOWN 

1. Write a brief essay of appreciation on Stephen Vincent 
Benet and his writings. 

2. List the ways in which the farmer is helping the war 


program. 
‘~~ MIND YOUR LANGUAGE! 


WORDS TO THE WISE 


Are you a good detective? Then find the missing word 
in each sentence. (a-f are from “A Time to Reap,” g-n are 
from “Chats about New Books.”) 


a. dispute f. incendiary k. miscalculation 
b. machinations . heralded 1. evacuated 

c. glut . abounds m- chaos 

d. decade i. exuberant n. frivolous 

e. incredulously j. culled 


1. The return of Eddie Rickenbacker and his comrades 
was “ by newspapers throughout the nation. 
2. Post-war planners must build a new world order out 





OF ZS 
8. Woodrow Wilson’s plan for world peace was defeated 











by the of a group of isolationists. 
4. You will never settle a by losing your temper. 
5. This is no time to be . when men are dying 


for freedom. 

6. During the depression the government restricted cer- 
tain crops to avoid a 

7. A score of years is twice as long as a 

8. The bookkeeper’s - resulted in a serious loss. 

9. Mother looked at her mischievous son when 
he said he had made a hundred in every subject. 

10. During the German attack on England children were 
to the country. 




















11. An happy spirit is an asset in wartime. 
12. An bomb is dangerous because it sets fire 
to buildings. ' 


13. Here is a lake that ‘with fish. 
14. My scrapbook is filled with verses 
everywhere. 


WORDS OF THE WEEK 
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0: On what kind of a map could you show the 
shortest airline route from your home town to 
Moscow as a straight line? 


Q: Which is farther north — Venice, Italy, or 
Vladivostok, Siberia? 


0: How many hours’ flying time is the most 
distant spot on earth from your local airport? 












As A DESIGNER AND BUILDER of long-range 
planes—for war today and peace tomorrow— 
Consolidated Vultee is eager to make whatever 
contribution it can to straight geographical 
thinking, for a clear understanding of global 
geography has never been so important as it is 
today. 

The noted cartographer, Richard Edes Harri- 
son, whose maps are familiar to all readers of 
“Life” and “Fortune,” has worked with us in the 
preparation of a 32-page booklet entitled, “MAPS 
—and how to understand them.” Many of the 
maps shown have never been published before. 
The booklet contains a total of more than 60 
maps, charts, and illustrations, as well as inter- 
esting geographical facts and fallacies, compari- 
sons, examples, projection tables, and a geography 
quiz. It is now available, at no charge. 

Consolidated Vultee welcomes quantity re- 
quests from teachers, or will send single copies to 
any interested individual. Simply fill out the 
coupon below. | 





CONSOLIDATED VULTEE 
AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


San Diego, Cal. * Vultee Field, Cal. + Fort Worth, Texas 
New Orleans, La. - Nashville, Tenn. «Wayne, Mich. 
Allentown, Pa. - Fucson, Ariz. + Elizabeth City, N. C. 


Louisville, Ky. » Miami, Fila. 


Member, Aircraft War Production Council 





How many of these Questions 
can you Answer ? 














Q: What is a “great circle” route? 


Q: Name ten different kinds of map projections 
and their chief uses. 


Q: Why does Greenland appear larger than 
South America on a Mercator map of the 
world? 

























CONSOLIDATED VULTEE AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
P.O. Box 157, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me [] copies of the 32-page booklet, “MAPS 
—and how to understand them,” without charge. 
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iou'll be on the edge of 
your seat with acti 
mont, .as a quick-witted 
Allied Secret Agent in- 
vades Occupied France 
single-handed and 
salehidal:s Malem clack asia ae late, 
cunning against the Nazi 
terror! . : See the Com- 
mandos raid a German 
submarine base! See the 
éscapefromtheGestapo’s 
cecneks chamber! See 
the secret parachute 
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HEN the Indians told me about the 
Kitwancool totem poles, I said: 
“How can I get to Kitwancool?” 

“Dunno,” the Indians replied. 

White men told me about the Kit- 
wancool poles too, but when I told them 
I wanted to go there, they advised me— 
“Keep out.” But the thought of those 
old Kitwancool poles pulled at me. I 
was at Kitwangak, twenty or so miles 
from Kitwancool. 

Then a halfbreed at Kitwangak said 
to me, “The young son of the Kitwan- 
cool chief is going in tomorrow with a 
load of lumber. I asked if he would 
take you; he will.” 

“How can I get out again?” 

“The boy is.coming back to Kitwan- 
gak after two days.” 

The chief's son Aleck was shy, but 
he spoke good English. He said I was to 
be at the Hudson's Bay store at eight 
the next morning. 

I bought enough food and mosquito 
oil to last me two days; then I sat in 
front of the Hudson’s Bay store from 
eight to eleven o'clock, waiting. I saw 
Aleck drive past to load his lumber. 
The wagon had four wheels and a long 
pole. He tied the lumber to the pole 
and a sack of oats to the lumber; I was 
to sit on the oats. Rigged up in front 
somehow was a place for the driver— 
no real seat, just a couple of coal-oil 
boxes bound to some boards. Three 
men sat on the two boxes. The road was 
terrible. When we bumped, the man on 
the downside of the bexes fell off. 

A sturdy old ‘man trudged behind 
the wagon. Sometimes he rode a bit on 
the cal of the long pole, which tossed 
him up and down like a see-saw. The 
old man carried a gun and walked most 
of the way. 

The noon sun burnt fiercely on our 
heads. The oat-sack gave no support 
to my back, and my feet dangled. I tad 
to clutch the corner of the oat-sack 
with one hand to keep from falling off 
—with the other I held my small griffon 
dog. Every minute I thought we would 
be pitched off the pole. You could sel- 
dom see the old man because of clouds 
of yellow dust rolling behind the wa- 
gon. The scrub growth at the road- 
side — red ‘hot. 

The sera ies dragged their 
feet inidigs aueekt ini hear through 
the dust that was caked on their sides. 

One of the three men on the front 
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They told her it 
was flirting with 
trouble to visit 
the Indian village 
—but she went 





seat of the wagon seemed to be a hero. 
The other men questioned him all the 
way, though generally Indians do not 
talk as they travel. When one of the 
men fell off the seat he ran round the 
wagon to the high side and jumped up 
again and all the while he did not stop 
asking the hero questions. There were 
so many holes in the road and the men 
fell off so often that they were always 
changing places, like birds on a roost 
in cold weather. 

Suddenly we gave such an enormous 
bump that we all fell off together, and 
the horses stopped. When the wheels 
were not rattling any more we could 
hear water running. Then the old man 
came out of the clouds of dust behind 
us and said there was a stream close by. 

We threw ourselves on to our stom- 
achs, put our lips to the water and 
drank like horses. The Indians took the 
bits out of their horses’ mouths and 
gave them food. Then the men crawled 
under the wagon to eat their lunch in 
its shade; I sat by the shadiest wheel. 
It was splendid to put my legs straight 
out and have the earth support them 
and the wheel support my back. The 
old man went to sleep. 

After he woke and after the horses 
had pulled the wagon out of the big 
hole, we rumbled on again. 

When the sun began to go down we 
were in woods, and the clouds of mos- 

uitoes were as thick as the clouds of 

ust, but more painful. We let them 
eat us because, after bumping for seven 
hours, we were too tired to fight. 

At last we came to a great dip where 
the road wound around the edge of a 
ravine shaped like an oblong bowl. 
There were trees growing in this earth 
bowl. It seemed to be bottomless. We 
were level with the tree-tops as we 
looked down. The road was narrow—its 
edges broken. 

I was afraid and said, “I want to 
walk.” 

Aleck waved his hand across the 
ravine. “Kitwancool,”-he said and I saw 
some grey roofs on the far side of the 
hollow. After we had circled the ravine 
and climbed the road on the other side 
we would be there, unless we were 
lying dead in that deep bowl: 

I said again, “I want to walk.” 

“Village dogs will kill you and the 
little dog,” said Aleck. But I did walk 
around the bend and up the hill, until 
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the village was near. Then I rode into 
Kitwancool on the oat-sack. 

The dogs rushed out in a pee The 
village people came out too. They made 
a fuss over the hero-man, clusterin 
about him and jabbering. They pai 
no more attention to me than to the 
oat-sack. All of them went into the 
nearest house taking Aleck, the hero, 
the old man and the other man with 
them, and shut the door. 

I wanted to cry, sticking alone up 
there on top of nt oats and lumber, 
the sagging horses in front and the 
yapping dogs all round, nobody to ask 
about anything—and very tired. Aleck 
had told me I could sleep on the ver- 
andah of his father’s house, because I 
only had a cot and a tent-fly with me, 
and bears came into the village often at 
night. But how did I know which was 
his father’s house? The dogs would tear 
me if I got down and there was no one 
to ask, anyway. 

Suddenly something at the other end 

of the village attracted the dogs. The 
‘ pack tore off and the dust hid me from 
them. 

Aleck came out of the house and said, 
“We are going to_have dinner in this 
house now.” Then he went in again 
and shut the door. 

The wagon was standing in the new 
part of the village. Below us, on the 
right, I could see a row of old houses. 
They were dim, for the ni ag was go- 
ing, but above them, black and clear 
against the sky stood the old totem 
poles of Kitwancool. I jumped down 
from the wagon and came to i That 
part of the village was quite dead. Be- 
tween the river and the poles was a 
flat of green grass. Above, stood the 
houses, grey and broken. They were in 
a long, wavering row, with wide, win- 
dowless fronts. The totem poles stood 
before them there on the top of a little 
bank above the green flat. There were 
a few poles down on the flat too, and 
some graves that had fences round them 
and roofs over the taps. 

When it was almost dark I went back 
to the wagon. 

The house of Aleck’s father was the 
last one at the other end of the new 
village. It was one great room like a 
hall, and was built Bese logs. It had 
seven windows and two doors; all the 
windows were propped open with blue 
castor-oil bottles. 

I was surprised to find that the old 
man who had trudged behind our wa- 
gon was Chief Douse—Aleck’s father. 

Mrs. Douse was more important than 
Mr. Douse; she was a chieftainess in 
her own right, and had great dignity. 
Neither of ak spoke to os that ha “ 
Aleck showed me where to put my bed 
on the verandah and I hung the fly 
over it. I ate a dry scrap of food and 
turned into my blankets. I had no net- 


Emily Carr 


FoR years Emily Carr lived among 
the Indians of the Canadian West 
Coast. She talked With them, laughed 
with them, and painted their colorful 
villages. They called her “Klee 
Wyck,” which means “Laughing 
One.” 

When Emily Carr came to write a 
book about her experiences, she gave 
it the title of Klee Wyck. And an 
appropriate title it is, too, for the 
book abounds in good humor. In 
the accompanying excerpt, Miss Carr 
tells us about a trip to one village 
where white people were not wel- 
come. Undisrhayed, the artist packed 
up her sketching materials and her 
little griffon pup, Ginger Pop, and 
set. off for Kitwancool to sketch the 
totem poles. How she fared in this 
inhospitable spot is told with sim- 
plicity and understanding. 

Miss,Carr is generally regarded as 


Canada’s greatest living painter. She 


is a descendant of a pioneer Canadian 
family. Her education was begun in 
Victoria, British Columbia, and con- 
tinued at the Mark Hopkins School 
of Art and at schools in England and 
Paris. She is represented in the Na- 
tional Gallery of Canada by more 
than a dozen paintings. Much of her 
work is in private collections. 


ting, and the mosquitoes tormented me. 
My heart said into the thick dark, 
“Why did I come?” And the dark an-. 
swered, “You know.” 
In the morning the hero-man came 
to me and said, “My mother-in-law 


ak with you. She does not 
ish words so she will talk 
through my tongue.” 

I stood before the tall, cold woman. 
She folded her arms across her body 
and her eyes searched my face. They 
were as expressive as if she were saying 
the words herself instead of using the 
hero's tongue. 

“My mother-in-law wishes to know 
why you have come to our village.” 


wishes to 
know En 


“I want to make some pictures of the . 


totem poles.” 

“What do you want our totem poles 
for?” 

“Because they are beautiful. They 
are getting old now, and your people 
make very few new ones. The young 
people do not value the poles as the 
old ones did. By and by ‘will be 
no more poles. f Want to make pictures 
of them, so that your young people as 


SHORT STORY 


well as the white le will see how 
fine your totem poles used to be.” 
Mrs. Douse listened when the young 
man told-her this. Her eyes raked my 
face to see if I was-talking “straight.” 
Then she waved her hand towards the 


village. 

“Co along,” she said through the in- 
terpreter, “and I shall see.” She was 
neither friendly nor angry. Perhaps I 
was going to be turned out of this place 
that been so difficult to get into. 

The air was hot and heavy. I turned 
towards the old village with the pup 
Ginger Pop at my heels. Suddenly there 
was a roar of yelpings, and I saw my 
little dog eae i a dozen big ones 
to rout down village street. Their 
tails were flat, their tongues lolled and 
they yelped. The Douses all rushed out 
of the house to see what the noise was 
about, and we laughed together so hard 
that the strain between us broke. 

The sun enriched the old poles 
grandly. They were carved elaborately 
and with great sincerity. Several times 
the figure of a woman that held a child 
was represented. The babies had faces 
like wise little old men. The mothers 
expressed all womanhood —the big 
wooden hands holding the child were 
so full of tenderness they had to be 
distorted enormously in order to contain 
it all. Womanhood was strong in Kit- 
wancool. Perhaps, after all, Mrs. Douse 
might let me stay. 

I sat in front of a totem mother and 
ag to draw—so full of her strange, 
wild beauty that I did not notice the 
storm that was coming, till the totem 
poles went black, flashed vividly white 
and then went black again. Bang upon 
bang, came the claps of thunder. The 
hills on one side tossed it to the hills 
on the other; sheets of rain washed over 
me. I was beside a grave down on the 

een flat; some of, the pickets of its 
ence were gone, so I crawled through 
on to the grave with Ginger Pop in my 
arms to shelter under its roof. Stinging 
nettles grew on top of the grave with 
pers ag hiding. under their leaves. 

ile I was beating down the nettles 
with my easel, it struck the head of a 
big wooden bear squatted on the grave. 
He startled me. He was painted red. 
As I sat down ‘upon him my foot hit 
something that made a hollow rattling 
noise. It was a shaman’s rattle. This 
then must be a shaman’s, a medicine- 
man’s grave, and this the rattle he had 
used to scare away evil spirits. Shamans 
worked black magic. His body lay here 
just a few feet below me in the earth. 
At the thought I made a dash for the 
broken community house on the bank 
above. All the Indian horses had got 
there first and taken for their shelter 
the only corner of the house that had 
any roof over it. 

(Continued on page 32) 
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vid IN GREECE, a weary British rearguard slogs over a bridge of the Corinth Canal. Engineers 
be - remain to lay demolition charges. Before they can be fired, German parachutists shower down, 
ain seize the bridge. Engineer Lt. Rawlingson escapes, hides in a hole. The Germans search frantically 
rit- for the hidden TNT. Suddenly, Rawlingson spies one of the distant detonators—no larger than a 
ine cigarette, pose by the connecting wire against the gray stone of the bridge. Raising his rifle, 
he sights carefully—fires! A deafening roar. Bridge and Germans fall, a — mass, into the 
Canal. The British trudge on toward their ships—saved by a rifleman. (This is a true story, 
nd except for the rifleman’s name, from the September 1942 issue of The American Rifleman.) 
ge, ; 
he Ever since riflingturned guns into deadly precision foes. But America is no longer “‘a nation of marks- 
= instruments, the trained rifleman has been the back- men’”—/ess than 2% of inductees know anything 
- bone of the army. about rifle arms. That is why fire-arms manufac- 
- Our own history, especially, has been the history turer O. F. Mossberg & Sons, Inc. urges a// owners 
ls of men who shot faster and straighter than their of .22 calibre riflesto... 
er 
ts h ifle with ighb 
ts Share your rifle with your neighbor 
gh ge oh ri 
ay Under the nationwide Training Program sponsored 
ng by the National Rifle Association, Washington, D.C. 
th , : ‘ a Par 
‘. This program trains qualified the NRA training program. Help teach patriotic 
‘a men in the use of small arms. boys—and men—how to use a gun. Ammunition is 
: It is invaluable to civilian de- made available through the National Rifle Ass'n. 
5 fense units, guards, etc., and to all prospective Join, or start, a local rifle club—now! 
d. ore Segmgaote ee te pn mg and Take a real step toward making America, once 
it in thi A qd th 0% ncaa le oF snoot— more, a nation of marksmen—unconquerable! Mail 
g Bn WOES WAR, ah Ee asic principles OF aiming the coupon for helpful, free booklets—today. 
is and trigger release are the same for riflemen, artil- 
" lerymen, pursuit pilots and bombardiers. A AE SNOT SONG MENT EE eT Se 
. So... share your rifle with your neighbor, under erat Seat, $00, S000ND. dete 2, Pas 
Please send my copy of ‘‘The Guidebook to Rifle desired 
re Marksmanship.”’ 
h. Please send me the N. R. A. booklet on how to 
- organize and conduct a shooting club. CJ 
ik 
Name 
at PLEASE PRINT 
or Street 
d Teday, 100% in war work. In normal times, manufacturers of 22 cal. 


RIFLES, SHOTGUNS, TELESCOPE SIGHTS, TARGO GUNS AND EQUIPMENT. City 














Sea route from New York to Bombay 
is 9,400 miles, a 3-week voyage. 


The Fufure of Aviation: Industry 


WE ARE privileged to live through 
one of those periods of history when 
civilization adjusts itself to a new way 
of life. Today it is passing through a 
period of transition from a two-dimen- 
sional earthbound existence to a three- 
dimensional winged life. Every part of 
the earth will soon be within 48 hours’ 
flight of the U. S. A. Boys who up to a 
year ago had never been past the near- 


est creek from their homes, are today ~ 


making daily visits to the countries of 
the United Nations. 

The airplane will open up the great 
interiors of continents which could 
never be reached by sea-going vessels. 
The vast resources of inland Africa, 
Asia, South America and Canada will 
soon be developed by air communica- 
tion. Polar flying will soon be common- 

lace. 

What adaptations in industry and 
commerce will be required to meet the 
needs of a civilization which has re- 
ceived the impact of this new and dy- 


namic force. 


Urban Decentralization 


Many of the urban centers of Amer- 
ica are losing ga through mi- 
ation to the higher economic groups 
fo suburbs, or Geteube the wacky 
family is declining in numbers. Those 
remaining are unable to pay for the sup- 
8 of such services as police and fire 
epartments, public schools and street 
cleaning. The structure of urban life is 
being spread out under the impacts of 
improved facilities for transportation, es- 
pecially the highways. 
I do not believe that private planes 
are going to supplant automobiles for 
a long time to come. Technical obstacles 
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Traveling time-and distances as you 
have known therm in the past, and 
as you will know them in Air Age. 


; By N. L. Engelhardt, Jr., 


Acting Director of Research 
Board of £ducation, Newark, New Jersey 


Air Age Series—No. 28 


are too difficult.to overcome immedi- 
ately. Private will boom after the 
war, without a doubt, but it will not be 
a commuter service between large cities 
and suburbs. The automobile will still 
handle this kind of transportation. 

The most serious impact of the air- 
plane on urban centers will come 
through the migration of industries. It 
is already a pi well established fact 
that freight can be hauled cheaper by 
air than by railroad or truck, under 
proper conditions. One of these condi- 
tions is that factories be located along- 
side a landing field. : 

Located on an air freight route, such 
factories will be able to make overnight 
deliveries to all points in the United 
States. And within a few years, next-day 


* deliveries in Europe and South America 


will be possible. Industrial plants and 
mail-order houses utilizing air freight 
service will locate in rural areas where 
taxes are low, sites large, and transpor- 
tation cheap and rapid. i 

This relocation of industry will cause 
a decline in im of urban cities 
which have grown through railroad and 
steamship transportation. But for the 


Air route from New York to Bombay 
is 7,790 miles. Flying time 39 hrs. 


and Commerce 


workers and their families the effects 
will be most welcome. Inexpensive 
homes on large plots of land will be 
built for them. The building industry is 
well on its way to the solution of that 
problem. 

We can also anticipate the use of 
new materials in the home. Airplane 
commerce places a premium on 
weight. House furnishings will be con: 
structed of newer and ae materials, 
such as glass, plastics, inum, mag- 
nesium and beryllium. 


International Commerce 


Canals, land-locked seas, and sea 
and land fortresses have lost most of 
their imporiance when airplanes can fly 
over or around them at will. Broad coun- 
tries with decentralized production are 
more defensible under air power than 
those with long coast lines and indus- 
tries cen near seaports. 

Those nations which become great 
in the air will be the centers of future 
international commerce. Such coun- 
tries may well be located in the in- 
teriors of continents, as well as on the 
seacoasts. “The United States, Canada, 
Russia, Brazil, China, India, and many 
smaller nations appear to satisfy this 
criterion 





From an aeronautical engineering 
int-of-view, there a to be no 
ic reason why airplanes cannot han- 
dle the freight and passengers which 
have been carried on the seas hereto- 
fore. a9 se aircraft are being built. 
Engineers have promised much larger 
. The pioneering of world trade 

air is just beginning. 


, and automo- 
developed new 


It takes less time to travel from New York to Moscow by plane than from New York to Miami by train. 
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industries, and brought about many 
changes in the location of industries. 
These changes in the United States 
have tended to raise our stand of 
living and our world prestige. Air trans- 
portation will-also have a very definite 
effect on these factors. The flexibility 
of movement of the airplane will per- 
mit the location of plants at the most 
strategic points. New industries will de- 
velop from the use of the airplane, not 
alone the aircraft industry. New ma- 
terials are already being developed, and 
emphasis will undoubtedly shift from 
the heavy structural materials of the 
railroad age to the new light-weight 
materials of the air age. 


Location of Industries 


Most of the manufacturing indus- 
tries of the United States are concen- 
trated in the northeastern states. There 
are good reasons for this. First, water 
power and coal were available for in- 
dustrial power in these states. Railroad 
rates were favorable to the large cities 
of the east, and this encouraged long 
hauls on the agricultural, mining and 
forestry products of the west. Labor in 
the eastern states was cheap, fed by 
heavy foreign immigration. 

Other industries outside of the north- 
eastern states were located largely to 
benefit. by the proximity of raw mate- 
rials. Salmon canneries on the Columbia 
River and in Alaska, tobacco in North 
Carolina, meat packing in Chicago, 
cheese in Wisconsin, furniture in Grand 
Rapids—these and many other industries 
were located in those areas where they 
originally received their raw materials. 
Today some of these raw material 
sources are being exhausted, and many 
industries would probably be better off 
if they moved to new points. 

Air transportation’s greatest enemy is 
concentration. This factor acts in two 
ways. First, transport operation on a 
large scale, utilizing many airplanes, 
requires many routes. It is not possible 
to fly an indefinite number of planes 
on one radio beam. Close proximity of 
planes to each other may become a 
very serious problem. Concentration of 
industry in any one city may cause 
congestion which would prevent the 
full development of air transportation. 

Another point favoring decentraliza- 
tion is that of air defense. The strategy 
of air war is based on the destruction of 
nerve centers, including focal points of 
industry and transportation. 

By the use of air transportation, in- 
dustry is no longer faced with the prob- 
lem of location near railroads or mar- 
kets. The development of electric power 
transmission has reduced the necessity 
for location near sources of power. The 
automobile has made labor far more 
mobile than it has ever been in the past. 
Location of raw materials remains as 


oe the most important criterion in 
etermining the placement of factories. 
Under the impact of air transportation 
there is every reason to believe that we 
will be faced in the near future with the 
need for a complete replanning of in- 
dustrial areas in the country. 

The growth of aircraft industries dur- 
ing the past two years has been phe- 
nomenal. It is ‘anticipated that the 
aviation industry will be the largest 
industry in the country within the next 
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two years, as measured in dollars of 
output. 

Industries allied to aviation will also 
grow. Such industries include those 
which manufacture and fabricate alu- 
minum, magnesium, beryllium, plastics, 
and fabrics. Oil, rubber, machine tools, 
engines and radio are equipment, of 
course, basic materials for aviation. The 
expansion of the aviation and allied in- 
dustries should be recognized as the 
basic element in planning in the air age. 








TEAM-WORK GETS IT DONE 
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Au of us have to work together 
to win a war. That calls for train- 
ing and teamwork. 

Uncle Sam is depending a lot 
on well-trained teams. One of 
them is the Bell System — a team 
of more than 400,000 men and 
women. Day and night they are 
working to back up the armed 
forces and the forces that make 
the arms. . . . Because the 


quick sending of messages is so 
vital to the nation at this hour, 
these simple words are part of the 
creed of telephone workers: — 

“Let us do our jobs each day so 
that it will be written in the rec- 
ord when the victory is won that 
telephone people met the test.” 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


Service to the Nation in Peace and War 


(B) 
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JAM SESSION 
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wir says girls can’t make up their minds? More than one thousand of 
them have participated in today’s Jam Session and they agree to a “t” 


about their “Ideal Date, 1943 Version.” They prefer good grooming to a 
Hollywood profile, personality to a bulging pocketbook, and good sportsman- 
ship to a’ Superman technique. What they want is a boy who is neat in 
appearance, courteous to his date and her parents, interested in sports, likes 
to dance, has brains and a sense of humdr, and is fun to be with. They turn 
thumbs down on drinking and (most of them) on smoking, and their pet 
aversion are braggarts, “roving eyes,” and smoochers. __ 

This is the last Jam Session this semester but, if you have any questions 


or topics you'd like discussed next fall, please let me 


TODAY'S QUESTION: 


What Is the Ideal Boy Date, 
1943 Version? 


Our ideal date has character 
And personality, too 
He neither smokes nor drinks 
Nor insists on “pitching woo!” 
We want a conversationalist 
And one who’s never late 
A good sport, the laughing sort— 
How long do we have to wait? 
Six Girls 
Gettysburg (Ohio) High School 


I like a fellow that’s lot of fun to 
be with; one with bright ideas, good 
taste, manners and, above all, a 
clean mind. Curtains tg these guys 
who want to spend the evening park- 
ing! Be he handsome or homely, it 
doesn’t matter, because it’s personality 
that counts. 


Mary Sproul 
McFarland (Calif.) High School 


Reasonably apaiane, 3 pleasin 
personality, polite, sense of humor, an 
neither a cheap-skate nor a wolf. 

A Girl 


Beverly Manor High School 
Staunton, Va. 


(D)resses well, (R)eliable, (E)n- 
tertaining, (A)miable, (M)inus mooch- 
ing—that's a DREAM walking! 

A Girl 
Battin High School 
Elizabeth, N. J. 


Good manners, personality, and clean 
speech are required; car, money and 
uniform aren’t. 


Senior Girl 
Rock Island (il!.) Sr. H. $. 


ow.—Gay Head. 


He doesn’t have to be a John Payne, 
just a neat dresser and a good dancer; 
one with a super personality, who can 
show a girl a good time without too 
much petting. Men are scarce, but we 
don’t want him if he thinks he’s God's 
gift to women! 

Two Girls 


Lincoln High School 
Des Moines, lowa 


Tall or short, dark or light, handsome 
or homely—it doesn’t matter, just so he’s 
fun to be with. I don’t want a genius 
but, when he talks, I'd like to hear 
something besides, “Mur-der!” and 
“Wow!” I'd rather he’d have manners 
than millions, and I’d like him to be 
ee with both boys and girls. No 

rinking, smoking, or showing off! 
Wanda Jones 
North Central High School 
Spokane, Washington 


My ideal is so ugly that he’s cute; 
not mushy and has some manners; isn’t 
conceited and doesn’t use the “cave- 
man” technique. 

Margaret Savage 
Ocala (Fla.) High School 


Good sport, doesn’t wink at every 
neat ‘shape passing by, shows you a 
good time, remembers he's dating a girl 
and respects you as such. 


Rita Robison and Dottie DeFur 
Mt. Vernon (Ind.) High School 


Well-groomed, able to mix with par- 
ents, as well as hep-cats; has a sense 
of humor, but isn’t a wise-cracker; good 
dancer and adapts himself to any situa- 
tion. 

Greta Peterson ; 
Hunter College High School 
New York, N. Y. 














Tall; dark, and handsome; but, if he 
has personality, you can forget the 
other three. 


Siril Batten 
McKeesport (Pa.) High School 


First, last, and always a gentleman. 


Eileen Fraher 
Rawlings (Wyo.) High School 


More than anything else 1 want a 
fellow who shows consideration for a 
girl. He doesn’t have to be a Gable— 
just neat, topped with an ample supply 
of brains which he really uses. 


Doris Rivkin 
West High School 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


(1)nteresting, (D)anceable, (E)n- 
tertaining, (A)mbitious, (L)aughable. 


R. V. 
New Britain (Conn.) H. $. 


A good-looker, neat dresser, and not 
a last-minute dater; one who can talk 
about things a girl would be able to 
understand, has respect for the time 
she has to be home, doesn’t drink and 
isn’t mushy. 
Eight Misses Club 
St. David High Schcol 
Detroit, Michigan 


Nice-looking, clean-minded, and a 


- good sport. One who can show a girl 


a good time without being a spendthrift. 


Two Girls 
Riverside High School 
Decatur, Alabama 


Neat dresser 

Fairly good-looking 
Not fresh 

Knows what's cookin’! 


Vonda Jones 
Lyons (Kansas) High School 


If you come across a boy who doesn’t 
like to take his girl to see cowboy 
movies, please send him C.O.D. to me. 

Kathleen Hallihan 


Siena High School 
Chicago, Illinois 


Just a nice, average fellow with a 
wealth of good, common sensel 


: Jessie Murphy 
Dublin (Md.) High School 
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‘Keeper of the Flame 
Contest 


HE “Keeper of the Flame” contest an- 

nounced = Scholastic Magazines last 
February has now closed. Open to students 
in any high school which has a student 
ublication, the competition was for the 
Dest 500-word essay on Freedom of the 
Press printed as an editorial in a school 
paper or magazine before April 1, 1948. 
More than 500 schools took part and many 
thousands of students participated in the 
local elimination contests. The editors of 
Scholastic, acting as judges, have now 
awarded prizes as follows: 

First Prize—$100 War Bond: David 
Kinnear, Vermont Academy, Saxtons 
River, Vermont. 

Second Prize—$50 War Bond: Glendora 
Ridenour, Logansport High School, 
Logansport, Indiana. 

Third Prize—$25 War Bond: Edna 
Kahl, Klamath Union High School, 
Klamath Falls, Oregon. 


KEEPERS OF THE FLAME 


By David Kinnear 
Vermont Academy, Saxtons River, Vermont 


fe Keeper of the Flame is not some 
unnamed guardian of truth, nor is it 
a mythological character who carries a 
balance in one hand and a scepter in the 
other. It is Ogden Reid of the New York 
Herald Tribune. It is William Allen White, 
editor of the Emporia Gazette. It is the 
Minneapolis columnist who voices his sin- 
cere opinions. It is the Mobile editor who 
ublishes a letter decrying the Jim Crow 
aes. It is a boy on the staff of the Denver 
student paper writing an essay entitled 
Keepers of the Flame. It is you. 

We who live in the United States have 
been guaranteed the freedom of the press 
since its proclamation in the Bill of Rights, 
one hundred and fifty-two years ago. And 
we are not the only upholders of the truth. 
Throughout the world there are more of 
us. From Melbourne to Reykjavik, from 
Tientsin to Vancouver, there are men, 
women, and children who hold truth and 
perspective tightly in their fine because 
their governments respect the freedom of 
the press. 

But by no means is the press universal 
today. In the occupied countries of Eu- 
rope, for example, this flame has been 
driven underground. This retirement is not 
defeat because there, in the face of severe 
penalties, they continue to publish the 
truth and keep the spirit of their people 
alive. As one editor is liquidated, another 
takes his place and carries on. 

The responsibility for keeping this flame 
alive rests on the greater part of us. It is 
held by the editors who keep unwaveringly 
to a code of fair play and honest reporting. 
It is held by the writers who present the 
truth as they see it. It is held also by the 
readers who, by demanding full salt un- 
biased presentation of news, show that they 
deserve the great free press they have. 


Cana boy 
see this far 
ahead? 


| want to be tops on the track! 


We are what we eat. Good health depends on the 
right foods . . . such as a whole grain cereal like 
Nabisco Shredded Wheat. 100% whole wheat made 
up into crisp, toasted biscuits, Nabisco Shredded 
Wheat brings you valuable minerals such as iron 
and phosphorus. A good source, too, of Vitamin By 
as nature provides it. A taste you'll enjoy year after 
year. Begin serving Nabisco Shredded Wheat—today! 
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, NIAGARA FALLS 
ON THE PACKAGE 

You KNOW IT Is 

THE ORIGINAL 
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ANNOUNCING 


SCHOLASTIC 
INTRAMURAL 


Rifle Tournaments 


Shooting has long been recog- 
nized as a sport which teaches 
coordination of brain, eyes, 
nerves and muscles. Our Armed 
Forces have found that~ men 
possessing a thorough ground- 
ing in rifle marksmanship can 
quickly adapt themselves to the 
handling and functioning of all 
other arms. To make this basic 
knowledge available to thou- 
sands of high school students, 
Scholastic Publications have in- 
augurated these intramural rifle 
tournaments, with the compe- 
tition to be held wholly within 
the school under the supervision 
of a qualified instructor. 


* * 


Your coach or athletic director, 
through SCHOLASTIC COACH Maga- 
zine, has probably received full in- 
structions on how your school may 
have a-rifie tournament this spring. 
Let him know of your desire to have 
your school enter this competition. 


Y, q 





Kitwancool 
(Continued) 


I put my stool near the wall and sat 
upon it. The water ran down the wall 
in rivers. The dog shivered under my 
coat—both of us were wet to the skin. 
My sketch sack was so full of water 
that when I emptied it onto the ground 
it made the pool we sat in bigger. 

After two hours the rain stopped 
sud . The horses held their bones 
stiff and quivered their skins. It made 
the rain fly out of their coats and splash 
me. One by one they troo out 
through a hole in the wall. When their 
hooves struck the baseboard Bosc ‘vig 
a sodden thud. Gin - 
self too, but I pre. at” dtp. Water 
rae from the eyes of the totems and 

the tips of their carved noses. New 
little rivers trickled across the 
flat. The big river was w to froth. 
A blur like boiling mist hung over it. 

When I got back to the new village 
I found my bed and things in a corer 
of the Douses’ great room. The hero 
told me, “My mother-in-law says you 
may live in her house. Here is a rock- 
ing-chair for you.” 

Mrs. Douse acknowledged my ew 
tude stolidly. I gave Mr. Boas a dollar 
and asked if I might have a big fire 
to dry my things and make tea. There 
were two stoves—the one at their end of 
the room was alight. Soon, mine too 
was roaring and it was cosy. When the 
Indians accepted me as one of them- 
selves, I was very grateful. 

The people who lived in that big 
room of the Douses were two marri 
daughters, the husbands and children, 
the son Aleck, and an orphan girl called 
Lizzie. The old couple came and went 
continually, byt they ate and slept in 
a shanty at the back of the new house. 
This little place had been made round 
The floor was of earth and the 
were of cedar. The fire on the 

d sent its smoke through a smoke- 
le in the roof. Dried on hung 
on racks. The old le’s mattress was 
on the floor. The place was full of 
themselves—they breathed them- 
selves into it as a bird, with its head 
under its wing, breathes itself into its 
own cosiness. The Douses were glad 
for their children to have the big fine 
house and be modern but this was the 
right sort of place for themselves. 

Life in the big house was most in- 
teresting. A baby swung in its cradle 
from the rafters; e tossed the 
cradle as he pin the cn a 
and gurgled. e was a Cri chi 
of six and tie pide her 
brown skin; she sat in a chair all day. 
And there was han Lizzie who 
would slip out into the wet bushes and 
come with a wild strawberry or 8 


them. 
walls 
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abe in her grubby little hand; and, 
neeling by the sick child’s chair, would 
open her fingers suddenly on the sur- 
rise. 

There was no rush, no scolding, no 
roughness in this household. When any- 
one was sleepy he slept; when they 
were hungry they ate; if they were 
sorry they cried, and if they were glad 
they sang. They enjoyed Ginger Pop's 
fiery temper, the tilt of his nose and 
particularly the way he kept the house 
free of Indian dogs. It was Ginger who 
bridged the gap between their lan- 
guage and mine with — Ginger’s 
snore was the only sound in that great 
room at night. Indians sleep quietly. 

Orphan Lizzie was shy as a rabbit 
but completely unselfconscious. It was 
she who set the food on the big table 
and cleared away the dishes. There did 
nct seem to be any read meal 
times. Lizzie always took a long lick at 
the top of the jam-tin as she passed it. 

The first morning I woke at the 
Douses’, I went very early to, wash my- 
self in the creek below the house. I was 
kneeling on the stones brushing my 
teeth. It was very cold, Suddenly I 
looked up—Lizzie was close by me, 
watching. When I looked up, she darted 
away like a fawn, leaving her water 
pails behind. Later, Mrs. Douse came 
to my corner of the house, carrying a 
tin basin; behind her was Lizzie with 
a tiny glass cream pitcher full of water, 
and behind Lizzie was the hero. 

“My mother-in-law says the river is 
too cold for you to wash in. Here is 
water and a basin for you.” 

Everyone. watched my washing next 
morning. The washing of my ears in- 
terested them most. 

One day after work I found the 
Douse family all sitting round on the 
floor.-In the centre of the group was 
Lizzie. She was beating something in 
a pail, beating it with _ Be hands; her 
arms were blobbed with pink-froth to 
the elbows. Everyone stuck his hand 
into Lizzie’s pail and hooked out some 
of the froth in the crook of his fingers, 
then took long delicious licks. They in- 
vited me to lick too. It was “soperlallie,” 
or soap berry. It grows in the woods; 
when you beat the berry it froths up 
and has a queer bitter taste. The In- 
dians love it. 

For two days from dawn till dark I 
worked down in the old part of the vil- 
lage. On the third day Aleck was to take 
me back to Kitwangak. But that night 
it started to rain. It rained for three 
days and three nights without stopping; 
the road was impossible. I had only 
provisioned for two days, had been here 
five and had given all the best bits from 
my box to the sick child. All the food 
I had left for the last three days was 
hard tack and raisins. I drank hot water, 

(Concluded on next page) 





n the receiver are packed most of the “works” of the Marlin 
Rifle. In this small space, vital parts must not only fit com- 
pactly, they must function smoothly and surely. Note the solid, 

flat top—a Marlin feature which permits Jow mounting of telescope 
sight; the side ejection which keeps ejected cartridges away from 
your face. Receiver is case-hardened for durability ahd beauty. 


his diagram shows the inside 
of a receiver of Marlin’s fa- 
mous Model 39-A, .22 re- 
peater. Note the clever mechanism 


* which takes the cartridge from the 


magazine and fits it into the cham- 
ber...strikes the firing pin...pulls 
out the shell and ejects it. All 
working parts are specially heat- 
treated for toughness, hardness and 
lifetime wear. 


ere are the working parts of 
Jol Marlin’s Model 39-A ex- 
posed for cleaning and oil- 

ing. It is the only take-down rifle 
which exposes all working parts 


by the turning of a single, hand- = 


operated screw. This Marlin model 
is the only lever-action, .22 repeat- 
ing rifle made, a favorite since 1891 
for fast shots on rabbits, squirrels, 
crows and vermin. 


his is Marlin Model 81-C, 
AP si Magazine Repeater. 

It gives you twenty-five 
shots, without reloading, of .22 short 
cartridges. Also shoots .22 long, 
long rifle. Features the new mili- 
tary type one-piece buttstock, with 


fluted comb and semi-beaver tail forearm...OFF and ON safety...cemovable bolt assembly. 
For all-around hunting of small game, where large load capacity is wanted. 


Martin MARLIN BLADES—Fénest Money Can Buy or Your Money Back—18 for 25¢ 


"Marlin Firearms c0., New Haven, Conn. 


STRAIGHT-SHOOTING RIFLES AND SHOTGUNS SINCE 1870 

















Twenty Best Short Stories 


About Young America 
For Young Americans! 


HERE WE ARE 


Stories from 
“SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINE” 


Edited by ERNESTINE TAGGARD 
With an Introduction by 
Dorotuy CANFIELD FISHER 


Exciting stories about modern 
young people chosen from 500 
appearing in “Scholastic” during 
the past 20 years. Authors in- 
clude John Steinbeck, Katharine 
Brush, Stephen Vincent Benet, 
Sally Benson and 16 others who 
understand American youth, 
2nd Printing. 404 pages. $2.50 
ROBERT M. McBRIDE & CO. 


116 East 16th Street, New York 








BUY WAR BONDS TODAY 
focus and flash 
with KALART tomorrow! 
Write for literature 


THE KALART COMPANY INC. 
114 Manhattan St. Stamford, Conn. 














STAMPS 





VICTORY PACKET FREE—Includes stamps from Tan- 

ganyika—British Cayman Islands—Animal—Scarce Baby- 
head—Coronation—Early Victorian—Airmail—Map Stamps 
—with Big Catalogue—all free—send 5c for postage. 
GRAY STAMP CO., Dept. SB, TORONTO, CANADA. 





Kitwancool 
~ (Concluded) 


and rocked my hunger to the tune of 
the rain beating on the window. Ginger 
Pop munched tack unconcerned— 
amusing everybody. : 

The Indians would have shared the 
loaf and jam-tin with me, but I did not 
tell them that, I had no food. The 
thought of Lizzie’s tongue licking the 
jam-tin stopped me. 

When it rained, the Indians drowsed 
like flies, heavy as the day itself. 

On the sixth day of my stay in Kit- 
wancool the sun shone again, but we 
had to wait a bit for the puddles to 
drain. 

I straightened out my obligations and 
said goodbye to Mr. and Mrs. Douse. 
The light wagon that was taking me 
out seemed Juxurious after the thing I 
had come in on. I climbed up beside 
Aleck. He gathered his reins and “gid- 
dapped.” . 

Mrs. Douse, followed by ‘her hus- 
band, came out of the house and waved 
a halt. She spoke to Aleck. 

“My mother wants to see your pic- 
tures.” : 

“But I showed her every one before 
they were packed.” 

At the time I had thought her stolid- 
ly indifferent. 

“My mother wishes to see the pic- 
tures again.” 

I clambered over the back of the 
wagon, unpacked the wet canvases and 
opened the sketchbooks. She went 
through them all. The two best poles in 
the village belonged to Mrs, Douse. 
She argued and discussed with her hus- 
band. I told Aleck to ask if his mother 
would like to have me give her pictures 
of her poles. If so, I would send them 
through the Hudson’s Bay Store at Kit- 





Your bat must be right to get the 

most out of your hitting ability.. Any: 
champion will tell you that—and then 
prove his point by showing you his 


own Louisville Slugger. 

So look for the famcus Slugger trade- 

mark when you buy—it’s been a guar- 

antee of highest quality since 1884.  intereste 
Your dealer also has the 
official Louisville Slugger 
Softball Rule Book for 1943. 


HILLERICH & BRADSBY CO. 
Incorporated 
LOUISVILLE 


SOFTBALL AND BASEBALL 


‘ILLE SLUGGERS 


LOUIS 


THE BATS 


‘Louisville Stugger Bats are 
_ he meg of the oe 
in every league. {ff you are 
d in the Baseball? 
Records of 1942—and ofher 
information on the game 
‘and players, send Sc in 
sfamps for a copy of the 
“Famous Slugger Year Book 
for 1943," or {0c for copy- 
Jef the Softball Rule Book. 

KENTUCKY ~ Address Dep?.; S-32 


OF THE CHAMPIONS 


’ wan Mrs. Douse’s neck loosened. 


Her nodded violently and I saw 
her smile for the first time. 

. Repacking, I climbed over the back 
of the seat to Aleck. 

“Giddap!” 

The reins flapped; we were off. The 
dust was laid; ev: ing was keen and 


fresh; indeed the = of the mos. : 


quitoes were very keen. 
When I got back to Kitwangak the 


Mounted Police came to see me. 
“You have been in to Kitwancool?” 
“Yes.” 

“How did the Indians treat you?” 

“Splendidly.” 

“Learned their lesson, eh?” said the 
man. “We have had no end of trouble 
with those people—chased missionaries 
out and drove surveyors off with axes— 
simply won’t have whites in their vil- 
lage. I would never have advised any- 
one going in—particularly a woman. No, 
I would certainly have said, ‘Keep 
out.’” 

“Then I am glad I did not ask for 
your advice,” I said. “Perhaps it is be- 
cause I am a woman that they were 
so good to me.” 

“One of the men who went in on the 
wagon with you was straight from jail, 
a fieree, troublesome customer.” 

Now I knew who the hero was. 


From Klee Wyck, by Emily Carr. Copy- 
right, 1942, by Farrar & Rinehart, Inc. 
Reprinted by permission of the publishers. 


Sprig Poeb 


By doze is dribbleg 
By eyes are dred 

I wush thad I 

Dwuz hobe id bed 

I’b used all doze drobs 
By head cad hode 
But still ’b got ez 
Thids dard ode code! 


The Scribbler, Spartanburg, S. C. 


Points on Love 


Old-fashioned Romeo: “My love, 
your cheeks are like peaches, your lips 
are like cherries—” 

Modern Miss: “You'd better stop 
there. You've already used up 48 
points!” 


Wind-Blown 
Private: “Gee, you must be brave to 


_come down in a parachute in this 


hundred-mile-an-hour gale.” 
Sergeant: “I didn’t come down in 4 
parachute. I went up in a tent.” 
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Men in the Armed Services 
Can Go to College by Mail 


& 


By 
Norman V. Carlisle 
Scholastic Vocational Editor 


E HAVE been in action for the 
past month, so I am a little late 
with this lesson.” 
Thus wrote a young American soldier 
to one of the most remarkable educa- 


Mtional institutions in the world—the 


Armed Forces Institute, It has students 
in North Africa, Iceland, Australia—in 
all the far flung corners of the earth 
where American soldiers fight for De- 
mocracy. 

It's a big idea that is tremendously 
important for oeny young man who is 
nearing the age when he will enter the 
amed services ef his country. It is im- 
portant because it means that your 
education does not stop when you enter 
the armed services. Look at the train- 
ing picture for a moment. There are five 
major programs of education in our 
amed services. Two of them’ are 
planned to train enlisted men for the 
jobs they will perform in the services. 
Two are for training officers. The fifth is 
the Armed Forces Institute. 

The plan is a simple one. The author- 
ities in charge of 
in the Armed services recognized the 
fact that many ambitious young men 
want to prepare themselves for better 
things. Some simply want a change to 
be better soldiers, to prepare for bet- 
ter jobs in the army. Some want to 
‘brush up” on weak spots in their high 
school education. Still others want to 
get a start toward the important jobs 
they hope to hold after the War. And 
a great many of the latter know that 
the best way to get those important 
jobs is to ie to go to college after 
the war is won. The Armed Forces 
Institute is the answer to thesé needs. 

It is an off-duty educational pro- 
gram, that utilizes the time-tried 
method of the correspondence course. 
Sixty-four courses are offered by the In- 
stitute itself. ‘These are mainly the 


ucational programs 


equivalent of high school courses, and 
are applicable as high school credit for 
those who might be lacking in a credit. 
There are u refresher courses. The 
enrollment fee is $2.00 and the student 
works at his own pace, turning in his 
lessons as rapidly as his military duties 
will allow. Among the courses offered 
are algebra, geometry, physics, ad- 
vanced mechanical drawing, machine 
design, practical telephony, American 
history 
The important part of the Institute 
lan for most %~ school graduates, 
wever, is the fact that it offers a 
chance to get college credits—a definite 
start toward a college degree! By 
arrangement with 77 leading —— 
and universities, the Institute offers 
some 500 courses. Those are the regular 
correspondence-instruction courses of 
these institutions. To cut their cost to 
the student, the government pays half 
the tuition fees, up to an amount of 
$20 for a single course. Actually, most 
courses cost considerably less than that. 
You have your choice of a university 
or college, so you may find it possible 
to take a correspondence course from 
the very one you expect to attend after 
the war. Thus, suppose that your ambi- 
tion is to become a civil engineer. You 
will find that such a course is available 


at the Universities of Arkansas, Cali- | 


fornia, Colorado, Minnesota, Southern 
oe Tennessee, Wisconsin, and at 
Pennsylvania State College. A special 
service officer will help ea in sseaien 
the right course and the right college. 

A ce at some of the courses 
offered will give you an idea of the 
scope of this opportunity: accounting, 
commercial art, architecture, traffic 
management, electrical engineering, 
journalism, advanced mathematics, 


biology. 


It’s not too soon to start thinking now 
about the course you want to take. 
There will be competition for all im- 
portant jobs after the war, so education 
will be more important than ever. The 
wise student who can look ahead will 
be the one who will be prepared to 
meet the new challenges, Start your col- 
lege education while you serve your 
country! 


2 
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_Hesiod Said: 


the Wlornin 
if 
Work! 











This wise philoso- 
pher was constantly 
urging his fellow Ath- 
enians to make the 
most of their vigorous 
years. 


By doing so, he re- 
minded them, they 
could devote middle 
age and the rest of 
life to the giving of 
counsel and to medi- 
tation. 


Young men of our 
modern era have life 
insurance as an effec- 
tive ally in preparing 
for the more restful 
period later on. Such 
protection will enable 
them to retain their 
independence after 
they have quit work- 
ing. 


























DIGIT, CHUMS! Dig IT ¢ 


WITH THE MONEY 
you EARN, BUY 


WAR SAVINGS STAMPS! 





he greatest Victory Garden of all is the one that gives 
you PLANTERS PEANUTS—one of America’s finest Victory 
Foods. Peanuts are noted for their energy-producing vita- 
mins. And Planters are peanuts at their best—tops in fresh- 
ness and flavor. Eat more PLANTERS PEANUTS for more fun 
and pep in your Victory Garden. The picture of ‘MR. 
PEANUT” on the wrapper tells you they’re genuine PLANTERS. 





ke 


ONLY 


C Big, complete, 22,000-word Webster Dictionary! 
JUST SEND 15c AND EMPTY PLANTERS BAGS! 


Here’s the dictionary every student should own—a big, 
complete, up-to-date Webster Dictionary that contains 
410 pages, 22,000 definitions, 32 maps in color and 12 
special sections that are chock full of interesting, useful 
facts, including an up-to-date digest of military and navel 


facts that you will want to refer to time and time again. 
Just mail 15¢ and two empty 5c Planters Peanut bags or 
15c and two 5c Planters Jumbo Block wrappers to 
PLANTERS, Dept. 10-S, Wilkes Barre, Pa. Do it today— 
and get the biggest bargain ever offered in dictionaries. 








